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INTRODUCTION 

er k moved to offer you the suggeetions in this 
having been brought to realize that tbae has 
in bis estimation, been placed on the market 
lerein is contfuned the vital eesences of the 
equiremente in the n>ffl""g of a successful life 
man. After reading and rereading many 
irks compiled for the benefit of life insurance 
lesmen generally, there seems always to have 
[ling lacking that ifi most needed by us who are 
uitually engaged in the business of selling life 

tr is andhasbeeuan active representative of one 
ir ten years and during that time has con- 
Q a vigorous student of the whys and hows a 

a success, lilffiwise of the whys and hows a 
a failure. The latter being the point most over- 
lumanity in general and yet by far the most 
ide of life and the pcmt into which we should 

Uioroughly. As a traveling representative 
er of years he was able to meet all ctaasefi of 
climes and subjected to all conditions, and 
I by this means it has been made pos^ble to 

you this work direct from the hand of the 
las more than bnce written over a half a mil- 
year and who with an average of twenty-five 
m instrumental in the writing of ov^ five 
single year and who feels that he is in a posi- 

you somethii^, which if assimilated, will, 
your own brun and ingenuity, make you a 
QMst real sense of the word. 
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THE PRIME REQUISITES 

Belief in Your Work. — ^Before going into the practical 
selling of life insurance let us go into the subject as we 
would were we beginning to-day as a new man for the first 
time enrolled as an active agent on a staff of live wire ii^ 
surancemen. 

Many, many men take unto themselves a rate book, an 
application and some pamphlets explaining the several 
forms of policies issued by ^eir company and at once get 
busy familiarizing themselves with the conditions and 
rates of various policies. Now this procedure is correct — 
BUT — it is only correct in so far as we wish to grant that 
be has given deep thought to the fundamental principles 
of this business into which he is now plunging — ^UFE 
INSURANCE. 

life Insurance, yes, Life Insurance. What is it? 
What does it mean? You may be met with the question 
on your first interview, only it will be placed before you, 
clothed in a di£Ferent garb. Yea, and it will be placed 
before you many, many times thereafter and alwa3rs you 
will find it masquerading in a different costimie. The 
question is an easy one to answer once you have satisfac- 
torily answered the question to your own self. Many 
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writers have truly said life Insurance is in its honor and 
significance second only to one of the thousands and 
thousands of various prof esuons or vocations with which 
we might have enlisted our services. Now if 3^u ^ould 
chance to speak these lines above would they truly come 
from the bottom-most section of your heart or merely from 
a little bunch of muscles commonly known as the vocal 
chords. Herein I have given you the most vital point 
upon which hinges the fact whether or not you lure to be 
a success or a failure in this business. Upon these prin- 
ciples depend the fact whether or not you would make 
a success or a failure in this or any other line of bus- 
iness into which you might engage. The sincere belief 
in your work. 

The writer knows a man (or a boy rather) who always 
places from two to four hundred thousand a year. He is 
now but twenty-five years of age and does not appear 
to be over twenty-one, he is of an awkward ungainly 
appearance and in a city a thousand miles from his old 
home and friends. Everyone bajb he is a wonder — and 
how does he do it with such handicaps of personality-^- 
etc? I know plenty of men in another class — large fine 
appearing men, free speech, plenty of influence and all 
the natural quafifications with which providence could 
possibly endow them, yet they prove failures. Again we 
say— WHY? Inevitably we must revert back to this 
fundamental principle of success, a real genuine belief 
in the goods you are selling. Such a belief that will con- 
stantly inspire you to talk business to every one yon 
meet, not just talk however, but talk in such a way that 
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your auditors ivill feel that thrill that any one MUST feel 
^when they are being addressed by a personage that really 
feels these thrills himself. You may ask — ^How am I to 
possess this necessary qualification? What methods 
may I employ that I may acquire it? This is a question 
that may be answered in a thousand many wa3rs and 
must largely be answered by you, with your own brain 
and reasoning powers with which you are possessed in 
just as great a degree of perfection as are those who have 
be^i able to acquire this fundamental principle of their 
own accord in a marked degree of perfection. While as 
I have stated, the acquiring of this principle must largely 
be left to you, yet I may give you a few leads from which 
you may branch your thoughts by giving you a bit of 
personal experience which, on inquiry, I have found to 
coincide with others who have acquired this principle 
in a marked degree. 

The writer in his early career chanced to meet frequently 
a man of very considerable success; a man who seemed 
to have no particular natiu*al qualifications, yet it was 
noted that when he talked on the subject of life insurance, 
practically all with whom he came in contact felt that 
thrill, and were made to believe in the neces^ty of it.- 
This man seemed to be always full to the overflowing 
with this enthusiasm and love for his work, and it was 
not long imtil the writer began to wonder how this man 
had acquired all this enthusiasm; what he had read to 
acquire it; who had taught it to him, and finally we came 
to the conclusion that if we wished to possess this inevit- 
able boon of success we must start now and use our own 
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brain, which had so long been laying dormant and 
useless; and yet, as you have no doubt often thought, not 
used to its full capacity. To begin the course of self 
conversion a friend was picked out (in mind only) as a 
good prospect. One with whom I was often associated 
and in whose home I had often visited; in fact, we were 
almost, so to speak, chimis. Knowing his financial 
standings to be loosely approximated at about $5,000 
with an income of about $2,000 a year, always living well 
but always saving some money. His most valuable asset 
was a charming wife who was the loving mother of two 
very dear little girls— aged three and five— and like any fa- 
ther his most sincere thoughts were always directed to the 
f utiu*e of this little family. It was known that this man 
was not a believer in life insurance, which is a rare instance 
in these days, but not so then. Being a good friend of his 
it was not the wish of the writer to offend him by so much 
as mentioning the subject although many times almost 
driven to do so, because of the need of business only, and 
not that it had ever really occurred that this man so much 
might figure in a future drama of Ufe. But now is another 
day witlf a brain set to work determined to see the good of 
everything, with an imagination set in action, that had in 
the past been only wasted on frivolities and air-castles, we 
were enabled to pictiure in the possible not far distant future 
a time when the writer mi^t be called into that home, 
not on an errand of peace and pleasure, but on the other 
hand to witness that scene which is the most dreaded of all 
by the entire human race since its beginning — ^DEATH. 
There I could picture that Qnce happy wife and mother 
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with her two dear little tots, suddenly plunged into a 
world of darkness, and how I, wretch that I was, would ap- 
proach her like many other of their friends with nothing 
else to give but words intended for S3rmpathy, but instead, 
cause of increased bereavement. Who could picture 
the thoughts in the mind of that widow and mother, 
who a few days before only looked forward to pleasure 
and happiness,the rearing and educating of her little girls, 
and last, hers and his comfort in old age. Now the entire 
scene had changed, she was brought down and subjected 
to all the responsibilities of the futiu*e single handed. 
No $2,000 per year of steady income. Nay, nothing 
except that which she may herself, so weakly constituted, 
provide. What could she do? Nothing could fate place 
in her mind. Nothing was left to her but to at once 
heffa to draw those much treasured little savings, which 
they had hoped not to draw upon for years to come, 
when they had been increased many fold. 

You may draw on your own imagination for the many 
other thoughts that I could see passing through her mind 
and I, yes, wretch that I was, with only intending words 
of sympathy, when I should have a check for $5,000 at 
least to lay in her lap that she might be made to see a 
glimpse of the sun shiTiing through what seemed to be 
inpenetrable clouds of darkness. For want of space and 
time I again will leave you to imagine my thoughts that 
were many of this imaginary drama. To make a long 
story short, on that very eve after a day of sincere 
thoii^t and imagination to make sure all this thought 
was not in vain, I strai^tway made for this happy home 
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and almost immediately made known my mission* 
Needless to say I was met with a laugh and some of the 
usual flimsy rebuffs that you may expect, but on my part 
there were no smiles, no laugh, only a countenance that 
spelled seriousness and soon I was living, not merely 
uttering this mental picture before his mind and not more 
than fifteen minutes of actual talk was required to convert 
my friend to life insiu*ance. The necessity was made 
plain and it was explained how little it would really affect 
the ultimate savings by taking the cash, if he desired to 
surrender, once the children were grown, etc. In fact, 
my talk had all been given to myself before it Vas given 
to him. I convinced myself first, kept that conviction, 
and gave it to him before it was evaporated. This man 
is living to-day and is carrying $5,000 besides the $5,000 
I wrote for him on that interview, and needless to say he 
is a truer friend of mine at heart than ever before for he 
feels that sacredness that all men feel who have amply 
protected their home and family. 

The above experience wa^ the begmning and each 
case thereafter was well studied and sold before the first 
sdling interview. Now, I believe I can write more in- 
surance than the enthusiastic man who first set me thinking. 

Are Tou Thinking? 
If net- 
Lend your brain to somebody who WILL Use it. 

You now have the writer's idea of the first requisite: 
Belief in your work. The next most important factor is: 
Belief in your company. v 
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Belief in Company: If you are an old timer in the 
business^ one just banning or one who has not yet 
began, it matters not as to this very important feature 
of your work. If you are working constantly with the feel* 
ing that other companies are better than yours and with 
constant visions of green pastures looming up in your 
mmd it is needless to say that your success as a salesman 
of life insurance, or any other article for that matter will 
be very limited. 

I believe that any old timer in the business will inform 
you that he has at some time or times in his career hoen 
visited by these waves of dissatisfaction, but the success- 
ful old timer will tell you that he has been able and suffi- 
ciently strong mentally to overcome this obstacle by 
using some of his own ''pent up'' reasoning powers. 

We must first stop to realize that all Old line Com- 
panies are doing business on practically the same basis as 
r^ards statistics pf past experience of the years of observa- 
ticMi on the vital parts of a contract, namely — ^Mortality, 
Reserve and Loading: That all companies must comply 
with all the stringent state laws, which are so enacted as 
to assure safety and fair dealing to the insured. Hence, 
the various contracts of any company figured to the basic 
principles from which they are concocted, will be found 
to differ but very little from those various policies issued 
by any other company. This fact alcme will give you a 
point upon which you may base your reasoning powers 
and place yourself in a channel where you can see no 
other company except the one with which you are working 
and eventually bring yourself to believe that you are work- 
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ing with the only company on earth. Then and there 
only will you enjoy the full measure of success from your 
work. You may say this idea that you are working with 
the only company on earth is a belief which could not be 
realized were you to follow the arguments that all com- 
panies are practically the same — ^but let us stop to consider 
from what 80iu*ce you alwayB are induced to lose faith 
in the company with which you are workmg. You wiU 
find that there are just two principal soiu*ces, and two 
only. The first and most important of the two is com- 
petition. You wiU see some Uve, wide-awake man of 
some other company virtually taking the business away 
from you. You may have an excellent prospect put down 
as a sure thing and you wake up and find out that this 
prospect has been convinced that the other company was 
better and you with all your powers at hand were unable 
to convince him otherwise; in fact, the prospect in some 
cases has been able to convince you down deep in your 
heart that the other company was really the better. Now 
let us see wherein you were deficient. It is easy to see 
that the other salesman was a man who knew more about 
his company's contracts than you knew about yours and 
his inward inertia was multiplied so strongly by this fact 
that he felt absolutely siu*e his company was the best and 
was thereby able, through his personal appearance, to 
transfer this feeling to the mind of the prospect so vividly, 
that the prospect was even able to convince you from the 
supply in his "storage battery" charged as it were by the 
real salesman. Of a certainty you will not be so weak as 
to admit in the presence of the prospect that the other 
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company is better, but immediately on leaving him you, 
in your mind, begin to blame your company for the loss 
of the sale. It is either an inferior conq)any or its con- 
tracts are inferior. The fact of the matter is you are the 
one who b inferior and not the company or its policies. 
What you want to do is to sit down and think and figure 
on your policies and company imtil you convince yourself 
to a certainty that you have by far the better company 
and contract and that the next time you will be the con- 
queror. 

The writer calls to memory a specific case where he 
chanced to come upon his competitor in the presence of 
the prospect and by calling the prospect's attention to 
just one f eatiu*e of the contract was able to convince and 
and close the case. The competitor had the same privi- 
l^es included in his contract, but admitted before the 
prospect that he did not have and was therefore forced 
to give up the fight. If he would have known his con- 
tract thoroughly as he should he may have won the case 
for his company. After leaving the applicant the com- 
petitor voluntarily told the writer that his company was 
inferior and that it was his intention to change to our com- 
pany. It only required a few words to set this man (of 
whom there are many like him) on the right road. This 
same man after a lapse of several years is still with the same 
company and you can guess that lack of knowledge is 
not losing him many cases to-day. 

The other source from which you may be brought to 
lose faith in your company is talking with wide-awake 
representatives of other companies. It is in most cases 
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unintentional on their part that you become afflicted, 
they not recognizing soon enough your inferiority. While 
insome cases we regret to say it is intentional on their part 
and for the benefit of this class of our profession let us 
offer a few suggestions. 

A man who is easily influenced to leave his own company 
and come with yours, in 90 per cent of the cases, will prove 
a failure and deadwood with your company, where a few 
encouraging words from you could have, in many in- 
stances, made him a success with the company with which 
he was working. Experience hss taught us time after 
time that where we are really honest and always willing 
to lend a word of cheer and encoiu*agement, it will come 
back eventually, multiplied a thousand fold. The mere 
fact looming up before you that YOU were partially 
responsible for another man's success through your hon- 
esty of purpose, will so increase your own determmation 
and inspiration as well as your combined powers in general 
as to net you an ultimate financial gain in the end far 
greater than could have accrued to you through having 
secured this dissatisfied man's services. 

Should you induce a man, who now is fairly familiar 
with his company and its contracts, to follow you and 
your company and see him gradually drift down and 
down before yoiu* very eyes, you then, if you have a con- 
science, are forced to recog:|;iize the fact that you have not 
only contributed to this individual's failure but likewise 
to those who are near and dear to him, and who are 
through fate compelled to risk their destinies in the rise 
and fall of this individual for whom you are now i^oraUy 
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req)on8ible; on the other hand had you given him a 
word of encouragement and advice, if he then fails, you 
have done your duty as a man to your fellow men. 

On this same topic let us say further that it has often 
come to the notice of the writer where men of the same com- 
pany have deliberately and intentionally discouraged their 
co-worker and in some cases we have traced the failure of 
men directly to this influence. Let it be imderstood clearly 
now and here that there is not a more contemptible act 
that can be performed than to contribute personally 
to the failure of any man. Far better would it be to reach 
into this man's pocket and thieve his coin, for in that act 
you would not rob him of his power and virtue to make 
more money, but on the other hand lend him an additional 
incentive to work harder to recover his loss, as well as 
live out in peace the fondest hopes of those who constantly 
cherish his every act of usefulness and success. 

In summing up the prime necessity of your belief in 
your company and how it may be brought about regard- 
less with what company you may now be connected, let 
us but reflect for a few minutes to the high class success- 
ful writers you will find with any company that you might 
name. This fact has thus been brought more convincing 
to the writer's mind than through any source. Do as the 
writer has done. Select the company of which you have 
the least opinion; investigate and you will undoubtedy 
find plenty men, satisfied, successful in the truest sense 
of the word, connected with this company as well as others. 
A specific case now comes to mind wherein the writer 
chanced to meet a representative of a (what he would then 
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have termed) small, insignificant Western Company. 
It was surprising at the amount pf inspiration that seemed 
to fairly effervesce from this man's very constitution, and 
his never faltering ability to defend his little company 
and its contracts. It was foimd upon investigation that 
his paid-for bu^ess yearly exceeded the half million 
mark. 

These facts only serve to prove that only weak men 
are "rollers " and only weak men admit in their own mind 
that they are working with the wrong company. Only 
a few weeks experience with that "green pasture" will 
prove to you that the company you just left is harder 
to meet in competition than the one to which you have 
so quickly and imthoughtedly flown. 

With apologies to William Cullen Bryant use your brain 
on this slightly paraphrased stanza: 

To him who in the love of his Company holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, a smile, 
An eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 
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SECURING PROSPECTS 

We have, in the preceding topic, gone over the first 
essentials or keyB to success as a life insurance salesman 
and have, in so far as space and time may permit, shown 
how these Prime Requisites may be steadily acquired by 
any one who wills his wishes. We now come upon what 
is unquestionably the next most important feature of our 
work — ^The securing of prospects. 

There is no part of our work wherein time and energy 
can be so easily wasted, or wherein the using of your brain 
and system — so much time and energy may be conserved 
and made to yield highly profitable, each and every act 
you may determine to perform. The writer has given 
exceptional attention to this branch of our work and by 
constant application, observation and inquiry is able 
to place before you the most practical system <rf securing 
prospects that is possible, at this age, to be procured. 
K you will but follow the leads that are here given you, 
you will find that thousands of unguided steps may be 
saved and the moments thus consumed turned into thou- 
sands of paid-for business. 

Instead of giving you at the beginning a diagram of the 
various somrces of prospects, we will give due comment 
upon each in their turn respective to their worth and 
value, as^seen by the writer; you will then be more able 
to appreciate the diagram that will follow and unquestion- 
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ably agree that it has been truly arranged with respect 
to each factor's real significance. 

FRIENDS.— This is a large word and may be as eadly 
misinterpreted as are some people whom we term friends. 
In this instance, however, it is meant our neighbors, our 
true friends, our true relatives, those friends whom we 
welcome into our homes and hearts and in whose homes 
and hearts we are truly welcome, and upon whose demise 
our services would likely be called upon to enter the home 
and as best we could, render assistance, comfort and con- 
solation to those who are left behind to realize their loss; 
not only of a companion, father or husband, but a bread- 
winner as well. Ask yourself the question — ^How many 
have I, and whom are they? You cannot think of all 
to-day but steadily- as they come to mind, trust not to 
your memory, but place their names on file. There is no 
class of prospects so good as these and yet so ruthlessly 
neglected. You may say as it has often been said, * * I don't 
want to bore my friends; I don't want them to feel that 
they must take insurance to favor me," and many other 
reasons you might offer why you should shun this class 
of prospects. You don't stop to consider the other side 
of these flimsy objections. You do not stop to consider 
that it is among this class where you have the most bril- 
liant opportunity to fulfill your duty as a life insurance 
salesman. 

Oh, you need not worry that thqr will think they are 
favoring you by Mgmng that application, but on the other 
hand, if you have properly presented your proposition 
they \\rill not only think, but will know that you are doing 
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them a greater good than they can ever hope to repay. It 
is easy to look forward to the day when the fruits of your 
efforts will be appreciated a thousandfold and when you will 
feel that you have really some visible accomplishment 
to your credit. 

To the b^mner or to the man who has not yet educated 
himself as he should in the art of life insurance salesman- 
ship, this class of prospects presents a field of incalculable 
value wherein you may learn to become proficient and 
more able to meet all classes. The reason is obvious as 
this class haa confidence in you and once they see in 
your expression your serious intentions of doing them good, 
it is not necessary to go into the mathematical side of an 
insurance talk so thoroughly. Just a good heart-to-heart 
talk on protection or saving is all that is necessary in most 
cases. 

We have now covered quite thoroughly, what we might 
tain our REAL friends, but let us consider further the 
word FRIENDS, and to whom it may further apply. The 
pessimist will tell you that your friends are your worst 
enemies but without a doubt his judgment has been nar- 
rowly based upon the probable fact that at some time in 
the past some one person, whom he termed as a friend, 
proved a menace in some way to his personal welfare. 
Many of us may have had such an experience, but we 
cannot so unjustly judge all by the action of one and let 
yourself be assured beyond all question that in this busi- 
ness, above all others, the one who can successfully culti- 
vate the art of making friends is the one who will grow 
greater and greater with every year of his service. You 
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must, above aU, completely and absolutely evade being 
deceitful with your clients and at all times, even at a loss 
of commissions for the present, give the mformation as 
you would were you the one being affected by the informa- 
tion. This "Golden Rule" method ^nll build you a class 
of friends upon whom you can at no times cast a shadow 
of doubt and upon whom you can rely for business when 
all other sources might at some future time temporarily 
fail you. 

Do not fail to make acquaintances among your neigh- 
bors; the business men in your city or community; the 
members of your lodge, etc. At your every oppor- 
tunity, renew your acquaintance by a good hearty hand- 
shake and a passing comment upon ciurent topics, 
always shimning political topics, imless you are sure of 
your ground. Be aggressive in kindling these acquaint- 
ances into friends and get their confidence, always re- 
membering, however, that this aggressiveness be in a 
modest way so as not to incur anyone's displeasure by 
bemg branded as too forward. 

The writer had the occasion to observe a very successful 
insurance salesman who had an established rule to make 
one new acquaintance each day. He was always at hand 
with a smile and a word of cheer and these acquaintances 
were developed into friends, and eventually most of their 
names reached the books of his company and once there, 
they were his friends for all time to come. You can 
readily see how easy was his lot in time, and it was all 
accomplished through his — ^FRIENDS. 

What have YOU done for YOUR friends? 
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1^} DEBTORS. — We have, in the previous topic, pre- 

e sented in detail our first source of prospects. We now 

IS I come upon the ne3ct class termed DEBTORS, which class 

b and should be closely allied with our comment just 

preceding. This class, like friends, is too often n^lected 

and yet it is the class from which you are most justly 

j entitled to your share of business. 

To be more explicit as to the term — debtors — ^we wiU 
• say that this class represents the persons to whom you, 
year after year, contribute in some degree to their liveli- 
hood. It, therefore, represents the class who are under 
obligations to you to reciprocate for your business courte- 
sies. Whatever be your gross earnings for any ^ ven year, 
if you will but stop to consider all of these earnings have 
gone out to some one at some time or times, leaving you 
with only a comparatively small balance in your immedi- 
ate pasonal possession. You may say, 'Tes, but I save 
money; I have a good bank account; I have some bonds 
that I have bought; I have been pa3mig on real estate. 
Oh, no, I have not spent all my earnings.'' Yes, but you 
have. If you bought bonds you contributed to the 
direct maintainance of the broker; if you bought real 
estate you are contributing to the real estate agent; 
if you have a bank account you are contributing to the 
banker and they are all under obligations to you in a meas- 
ure, just as is your Grocer, Tailor, Shoe-dealer, Baker, 
Dairyman, Haberdasher, Dry-goods Merchant, Landlord, 
Gas Ck)mpany, Light Company, Water Company, and the 
various other sources into which you are daily, weekly, 
monthly or yearly steadily pouring your well-earned 
competence. 
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To have a man under obligations to you, be the obliga- 
tion great or small, is a decided advantage in your favor 
and one of which you should show no hesitancy in using. 
The timid man of a certainty always comes in at this 
stage with the old excuse that he does not wish them to 
think he is taking advantage of their helpless position, but 
let us offer the suggestion here that the man who harbors 
such timid feelmgs is not fitted for anythmg except a 
clerk or some similar position where he may always have 
the satisfaction of being imder obligations to many, with 
many under obligations to him, yet helpless and imable 
to recoup his just and logical considerations due, except 
as the more charitable may see fit to, voluntarily respond. 
You should now, if not having done so before, compile 
a list of your debtors and at once start a quiet campaign 
among them. Is it possible you are not now acquainted with 
all your debtors? Are you in the habit of buying a pair 
of shoes and not making the acquaintance of the clerk 
or proprietor? Have you not made known your business? 
If you have not — change your ways — ^tell them all who 
you are. Remember — ^these people are taking insurance, 
they need insurance, and are going to buy of their a^res- 
sive customer; or don't you want to be known in your 
community as aggressive? Now it is not wise to go to 
your debtors and remind them of their obligations to you. 
You present your proposition and when you get to the 
point of your closing argument, they will reaUze their 
obligation to you, not only will they realize this obliga- 
tion then, but you may note that your interview was 
panted far quicker than were you approaching a stranger. 
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We are granting here, however, that you surely have made 
the acquamtance of your debtors, or if not acquainted 
you have in a tactful and free manner casually mentioned 
that you were a jTatron and a few comments upon your 
satisfaction with their goods, or any similax comment 
that you may have evolved in your mind before your 
interview. 

Your selling talk with your debtor should be as well 
prepared and given with as much inspiration as were you 
interviewing any one who was not imder direct obligation 
to you. You should not allow yourself to depend too 
much upon this obligation getting you the application, 
for if your debtor is a good busmess man he won't want 
to buy any article until it has been shown worthy of con^ 
sideration. Summing it up, the greatest good or advan- 
tage that you have with your debtor is the invariable 
good audience or attention that you are given, which 
advantage is indispensable in' our work. 

Now of a certainty we have debtors who are deceitful 
or tricky so to speak. They will give splendid attention 
and splendid promises and- yet buy their insurance of 
the man who pins them down to buying of him or cease 
to be benefited by his patronage. Now if you are the 
m£tn who has pinned them down, you are the one who 
gets the business and the other fellow who took excuses 
and promises as his reward '4s holding the sack." 

We might give a great many examples of this phase 
of our canvass, but we will cite one particular case that 
eomes to mind, where a representative of a company 
of very high standing had operated in the same town for 
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over ten years and during that ten years had bought all 
his clothing and gents' f lunishings of one store. He had 
repeatedly, year after year, gotten promises from the 
firm and on the date of promise he would get excuses, 
until finally after all these years, he chanced to learn the 
head of the firm had taken $10,000 with another com- 
pany a few days before. Now he puts on a bold front and 
tells the firm that he learned of the $10,000 application, 
also stated (without authority) that he had learned of a 
great amount more that had been bought from other com- 
panies by members of the firm during the past years. 
Sure enough, to his dismay, he learned that they had over 
$50;000 of insurance in force on the three lives. The 
head of the firm gave the flimsy excuse that this last case 
was taken in view of the fact that the agent would buy 
at leafit $100 worth of goods provided he was given the 
budness. Of a certainty we won't mention the thousand 
or more that had been given the firm without a sign of 
reciprocation, except promises and excuses. 

Now you must be able, to a certain extent, to judge 
your case and the nature of his obligation, but in most 
cases, go after the applicaticm determinedly on the first 
interview; if an application is impossible get a definite 
promise for a future time, and in doing this, avoid if 
possible the calling attention to his duty to reciprocate. 
If you get a definite promise and on tiie expiration of 
that promise, get only an excuse then you can make up 
your mind you are being played for your patronage; sim- 
pfy say that it is a case or reciprocity with you and you 
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are going to do business with men who appreciate your 
X)atronage and are willing to reciprocate. 

Plenty of men in our business will not purchase a suit 
of clothes without an application forthcoming. This is a 
very good plan — only it would be well to negotiate with 
all alike and not make the tailor your only object of re- 
course. Never promise your patronage to any one for 
the remainder of your life for a specified application, 
but on the other hand use your own good judgment and 
pve your debtors a "square deal." 

DON'T BE TIMID. 

KEWSPAPERS,— This is a source from which you 
may draw a great many good prospects. This source is 
chiefly valuable due to the fact that there is scarcely 
an issue but what may afford you one or even many leads 
upon which to work, thus enablmg a beginner to at once 
have suspects upon which he may work, cultivating them 
into prospects as well as applications. The old timer 
who has neglected the use of system may necessarily 
to-day need to revert to this plan for cases upon which he 
may call. 

This is a source that will prove valuable to you at what- 
ever stage you may be, in the conduct of our business and — 
as can be easily seen by the foregoing, you will find it 
really the most apropos of all plans. Every man should 
read a newspaper thoroughly, d^ily; first, because he 
is thus kept posted on the principal current events and 
is enabled to converse freely with those whom he may 
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meet on points of interest. It will be found that those 
who are not developed conversationalists may gradually 
develop themselves, to a larger extent, by this method. 

While going through the paper always watch closely 
and note closely the cases which we will comment upon 
in the following paragraphs included under this heading. 
It would be an excellent idea to have a separate book or 
cards on which to keep these names and as much informa- 
tion included along with these names as can be obtained 
from the newspaper columns. You will readily see that 
you are even utilizing your time that has been in the past 
spent in reading your paper for pleasure alone. 

Promotions. — ^Many men are approached or solicited 
for life insurance and even though convinced they should 
have insurance or additional insurance, sufficient pressing 
cannot be brought forward to dislodge the conviction 
down deep in their heart that their fibiances will permit them 
buying the insurance and continue to live upon their present 
income. If he has not as yet been approached on life 
insurance or if he has never been convinced of the advis- 
ability of buying insurance, once you note a statement or 
article in a newspaper regarding a promotion, at once 
make note of it and call at your earliest opportunity. In 
aU probability you will find him in excellent humor and 
very receptive and with his additional earnings he will 
at once see that he can provide that necessary protection 
or saving. 

Appointments. — ^Appointments are v&ry closely allied 
with promotions and in over 90 per cent of these cases yo«. 
will find it to be in reality a promotion as far as increase 
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in salary is concerned. In a great many cases of appoint- 
ments, esx>ecially where they are affected by a political 
heady it is very wise to, — ^if possible — get the good graces 
of the one making the appointment and from him get an 
introduction to the object of your interview. It will be 
f oimd that tactics such as these may be used effectively 
on many classes of prospects. 

Successful Candidates. — ^This is a fairly good class of 
prospects, but as a rule much better if written before the 
election or at least a definite promise secured. However, 
all men are not alike and spedally true if you are personally 
acquamted, you will often find this class much m need 
of life insurance and easUy mterviewed and sold. 

Salary Increases. — ^This is another class closely allied 
with the preceding and you should watch carefully the 
city budget or increases of municipal employes, such 
as police, firemen, school teachers, etc. There are also 
many salaries increased that reach the columns of the 
paper from time to time that may be more valuable to 
you than the above examples. 

Marriages. — ^This is a class, however, that does not so 
closely coincide with the former, as regards increase in 
earnings, except in some cases where the bride happens 
to possess considerable estate. Seriously speaking, you 
know only too well the added obligation and the feeling 
of extra protection necessary, once a man has plucked 
a flower from out of the field of womanhood and solemnly 
agreed to protect and provide for her the remainder of 
her natural lifetime in turn for her having given him 
an that is in her power on earth to give; her life, her 
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love and everlasting admiration. You probably have 
had the experience and quite easily recall the time when 
all these were given you, and how proud you felt and 
how willmgly you would do aU m your power to secure 
the futiu-e of this only terrestial divine benefactor. 

How often you have read the columns of marriage 
licenses issued, how often you have eagerly read of an 
engagement announced, or an announcement of a coming 
wedding, or a description of the glorious and happy event 
having passed, and yet with all these not as much as 
called upon one of these most easily accessible suspects, 
or even noted in your book the names of the parties 
most vitally concerned. Here you are surely losing a 
wonderful field of remunerative activity and let your future 
be such as can be said that no brides within your reach 
will be deprived of that protection to which they are 
justly entitled and which you can so easily and freely 
provide. 

Whatever be the financial circumstances of those con- 
cerned, life insurance is a necessity at this time. Cases 
where neither husband or wife are possessed with wealth — 
the need is most clearly seen. Where the wife or her 
family possess wealth, we know the husband is too inde- 
pendent to allow her to look to that source and not his 
in event of his demise; where the husband or both hus- 
band and wife possess wealth there is even more room for 
added life ins\u*ance protection, not only in the case of 
death but life as well. 

The writer recalls the first experience, that so indelibly 
impressed the value of noting this source of prospects, 
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when visiting a representative of a competing company. 
This happened to be a Uve wide-awake man who never 
overlooked the newspaper as a splendid source of pros- 
pects and on this particular occasion he noted an article 
describing the nuptials celebrated by a factory owner 
of considerable wealth aged fifty-five years. The writer 
was immediately invited for a ride of a few miles through 
the country to the scene of this factory, and on reaching 
the destination remained in the buggy awaiting the re- 
turn of the wide-awake representative. Only thirty min- 
utes of waiting was required when our friend stepped into 
the buggy with a $25,000 application and a check for the 
annual premium — ^from a man whom he had never met 
or had any previous acquamtance. The writer saw the 
policy, when issued, and assisted m appropriating a small 
portion of the very nice commission gained in the way 
of an excellent dinner at the leading hotel of Lake Erie's 
many pleasure resorts. 

Real Estate Transaction. — ^This source of prospects 
will be found to yield a very good percentage of business 
and as a rule affords business of the larger denomination 
variety, which class we are s\u*e is very pleadng to most 
any of our calling. In most all cases, we might estimate 
at 90 per cent , the one who acquires the property incurs 
an indebtedness of a certain amount and usually has not 
su£5icient protection to cover the additional obligation 
assumed. The one who disposes of the property is most 
likely in a mood to invest and in many instances he will 
now be found willing to provide the protection that he^ 
had oft wanted before but was not at the time of approach 
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feeling financially capable. Among this class of prospects 
may be classed — notices of improvements on property, 
sudi as rebuilding places of business or building homes, 
factories, etc.; most all of which are announced in the 
colunms of your daily paper. 

NaxTOW Escapes. — Scarcely a day passes in any city or 
community but what you will notice accounts of wrecks, 
accidents, etc., where some m ay have even lost their lives, 
while others narrowly escaped with posdbly slight bruises. 
You will find that the friends or neighbors of those who 
have lost their lives by accident as well as those who have 
had narrow escapes coupled with their f ri^ids and neigh* 
bors, are often brought to realize upon what a mere thread 
their lives and families' futures really hang. Many in- 
stances of personal observation might be cited where com- 
plete, non-believers were converted to the necessity of 
life insurance through this medium. Don't fail to note 
all these cases and systematically and diplomatically 
approach each of them, and you will find them to be 
excellent suspects. 

With this last heading we close our comments upon 
suspects seen in the daily papers and well may it be said 
that if followed closely you will have gained now a great 
source of future income. Many of these cases, (especially 
true in smaller cities) are people whom you know 
personally and are already enrolled on your list of pros- 
pects or on your books as a patron of your company. 
Howmuchmoreeffectivdyyoucannowapproachthem with 
the positive evidence in your mind, which evidence you 
J'^ve gained from your newspaper. Whatever heading it 
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may come under: Promotions, Appointments, Elections, 
Salary Raise, Marrriages, Real Estate Transactions or 
Narrow Escapes; at once without any delay, be the first 
man on the groimd as there are probably other life insurance 
men in your city who read the newspaper. 

LOANS. — ^Any person who obtains a loan obtains an 
indebtedness and any person in our business realizes the 
absolute necessity of enough life insurance' protection 
to liquidate this indebtedness in event of death before 
time will have permitted the borrower to have, himself, 
freed himself and family from obligation. His indebt- 
edness may be in the form of a mortgage or note given aa 
security. In either case not only the f anuly and estate or 
business needs this protection but the creditor as well, 
and you will find that in most cases the borrower 
has a great amoimt of consideration for his creditor and 
does not wish to see him lose anything in his behalf. Yet 
a small percentage of the borrowers realize the exact situ- 
ation as regards the various persons involved in the event 
of his death. 

Money is usually borrowed at a rate of 5 or 6 per cent 
and how easily it could be shown that if he would pay 
(on \he average) 1 per cent more that his obligation would 
be taken care of either in life or death, and eventually 
this extra 1 per cent that he pays for this assurance would 
allori»'actically all,reverttohim,in the way of the maturity 
value of his policy, in his own lifetime in the event that 
he lives. Many other features can be introduced here 
also, making this form of suspects an admirable one to 
aoticit. 
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The matter of obtaining ihe names of these borrowefs 
is the difficult problem, as the names are scarcely erer 
made public and is conadered a sensitive propositicm that 
must be dealt with diplomatically. Sometimes it happens 
that our neighbors or friends and business men, with 
whom we are intimately acquainted, negotiate loans joC 
which we have no knowledge. We often in our selling 
talks surmise that a loan or heavy indebtedness exists 
and unless we know definitely from outdde information 
or the prospect divulges it voluntarily we are at a loss to 
know if we are basing our argument correctly or not 
and as a consequence — often spend much time ^'sparring" 
as it were, in a tactful manner, to get the voluntary admis- 
sion from the prospect as it would be unwise to ask a point 
blank question in most instances. 

Loans are made mostly through Banks, Building and 
Loans, and Real Estate Agents or Attorneys, who often 
handle considerable capital for private parties. Now did 
it ever occur to you what an advantage it would be to be 
on the inside with some of these loaning instituticms, get- 
ting the names of the borrowers "hotoflf the griddle"? 

This part also requires much tact and diplomacy, but 
in 99 per cent of the cases you will find these institutions 
very anxious that their patrons protect their loans with 
Old Line Insurance, and you may be able to get the names 
gratis or by an arrangement with some one closely con- 
nected, be able to get them for a small per cent of actual 
commissions earned. 

You have here the lead on the subject of loans and it 
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is now up to you and your ingenuity to obtain excellent 
results from this source. 

CHAIN METHOD.— Possibly no other method of 
procuring prospects has been written or talked of or used 
mare generally by as many successful insurance salesmen 
than \he Chain Method. It is indeed properly named, 
yet it might be more properly termed Link Method, being 
used as we herein will prescribe, as it should be used in 
conjunction with all other methods of procmring pros- 
pects; thus in a manner LINKING them altogether as 
on^ great system. The Chain Method if pursued entirely 
as the cmly means of getting prospects, as has often been 
recommended, is too narrow and monotonous, or more 
correctly speaking — ^mechanical. Yet when used in con- 
junction with all other methods, retidns all of its broad 
field of usefulness and is ^'sheared'' of its mechanical or 
monotonous apparent likeness. 

The old Chain Method is a plan wherein you systemat- 
ically canvass each person whom you write, for the name 
of a friend or relative or a list of friends and relatives on 
whom you may call with his recommendation. Then in 
turn canvass their friends and relatives with their recom- 
mendations, and so on in an endless chain forever — so 
to speak. You can readily see how easily this old sys- 
tem can be made to connect with all other methods and 
thereby give you a much broader field of activity. The 
principal detriment of using the Old Chain Method 
entirely as a means of securing prospects is the fact that 
you are more or less held to soliciting practically the same 
class of people all along as the class to which your first 
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applicant belonged, while by using ALL the methods of 
procuring prospects your field of activity will be dis- 
tributed among all classes. 

Where the chain method may apply most forcibly is 
the store or factory. You may by some method get an 
application preferably on the head of or one of the heads 
of a firm and from Mm get names of his foremen and from 
his foremen get the names of the varied lists of employes 
whom they b^eve would be capable of handling your 
proposition. If a store or factory is small you will find 
that the influence of an application, particularly on those 
higher up, will lend unsurpassed value toward securing 
further business among any of the employes as they are 
invariably all good social friends of each other, being so 
closely associated day after day. The same thing applies 
in a large store or factory except that your chain will 
probably have to be linked from one department to 
another through the '^heads'' of the departments that are 
closely associated more or less on either side. Li a great 
many places it is necessary to work on superiors alone 
until you have exhausted that field before going to the 
lower grades. This is particularly true in working Army 
of Navy posts, as it is invariably true that a commissioned 
officer will not patronize a man who has been soliciting 
among pon-comisdoned officers or privates, but on the 
other hand, if you start your chain among the superiors 
and exhaust that field you will have no trouble extending 
then to the non-conmiissioned officer or {Hivate, who 
will imitate his superior in so far as his finances may per- 
mit. . ' 
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The writer having done conaderable work among 
fanners finds the Chain Method to work admirably there. 
Invariably it is a positive necessity to have some nucleus 
from which to work if you want the application of a farmer. 
As a rule, they are not only suspicious of treachery but 
will not be made to see the value or necessity of buying 
insurance unless some other farmer, particularly one that 
is influential in the neighborhood, has patronized 3rour 
company. While we state that the chain method can be 
worked very effectively in the country, yet we have ex- 
perienced that by far the best method is to in some manner 
acquire the services of some influential person for a week 
or two and strenuously canvass the territory over which 
his influence is most felt, using him to introduce you and 
sanction your company and your selling arguments. 
Many tunes our personal observation has noted a writing 
of $50,000 or $100,000 or even higher in a single f(Hiaiight« 
To ihose of you who have easy access to the coimtry, 
particularly that country surrounding small towns, we 
would state that you are neglecting opportunities of ines- 
timable value if you do not take advantage of this real 
"ddorado.*' You will most always find it not extra 
difficult to find in this small town or near it some one of 
influence to accompany you. Your company may have 
business in force on some influential person in the neighbor- 
hood which would be an excellent lead. You must in-> 
variably get an application on the Banker, Grain Merchant 
or Implement Dealer or get their recommendation of your 
company or poUcy. While you are getting this influence 
from which to base your canvass you may be able to pick 
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up a few cases along your way. This suggestion leads 
us to our ne3ct source of prospects- 

PICK-UPS. — Conservation is the problem of this cent- 
ury and not only is it a problem among the mechanical 
forces of the world, but is more of a problem among the 
mental and physical forces. The man who expends energy 
and conserves its every act is the man who will predom- 
inate far in advance of the ones following old mechanical 
lines, never varying from a given course. Where conserva- 
tion applies, or we might say one of the places it applies, 
in our business is wherein we are able to use time to ad- 
vantage that otherwise would have been of no avail. 
To illustrate our point we will take as an instance where 
you have a definite prospect or suspect upon whom you 
are going to make a call. It often occurs that your object 
of canvass is not in or busy. It may be necessary to wait 
and waste valuable time. Here is where you may many 
times pick up business that could never have come to you 
through any other source, just by merely canvassing the 
ones who happen to be in closest proximity at that time 
and place and many times this method affords you not only 
information of value as to your real object of canvass 
but also lends influence to an easy sale once your object 
of interview has arrived or is at leisure. 

It is not necessary to deal further with this source of 
prospects as you may see in a glance the thousands of 
instances where it is applicable. All that is necessary is 
for you to think and utilize your thoughts. 

THE ORDIKARY DEBIT.— In speakmg of the Ordinary 
Debit is meant the business of your company in force 
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that is directly under your supervisioiu The busness 
may have been placed on the books personally, or throu^ 
your personal supervision or by those who have pre- 
ceded you. Beardless of which of the above it is com- 
posed, the field for activity varies but little and the 
amount of new business that you might gather through 
this source, will depend upon how systematically you 
caQvass tiiese policy-holders and how much you have been 
able to do in the way of establishing in their minds im- 
plicit confidence in your every act as well as creating a 
lasting tie of friendship that would be almost impr^- 
nable for your competitors. 

Many of our largest holders of life insurance made their 
start by applying for a single thousand and it is these 
smaller cases that should receive careful consideration 
and in. time many of them develop into the tens and 
hundreds of thousand class. Often has it happened that 
an agent has been able to place a small contract with par- 
ties who have in the past, time after time, patronized 
another or other companies, and through this small policy 
gained an everlasting friendship for himself and his com- 
pany that brought thousands of busuiess in the future. 
The writer recalls a case where a jolly, good-natured, 
SQUARE representative— writes on an average of $300,- 
000 per year and seldom steps out of his office to see a case. 
He has accomplished this by being a geni^d good fellow 
with all whom he meets and does not pretend, but really 
does take a heartfelt interest in each of his patrons. They 
have now learned to know him and not only buy their 
own insurance oi him but take their friends to him as welL 
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Every agent should, by all means, keep a bo(^ account 
of all cases that he has ever written. This is not only 
indispensable for the forgoing reasons, but also as a 
matter of record that he may keep m close touch with each 
case as to when the premiimi is due, etc., without neces- 
sarily going to the manager or cashier for the informs 
tion. It never does any injury to call in at least once a 
year and renew your acquamtance or friendship and ascer- 
taui as to the welfare of your patron. You can never tell 
when an additional application may be obtainaUe or 
more often a good reference given where you may mW 
little effort close a good case. 

We have observed aggressive managers who always 
recognized their policy-holders on the date of their birth 
anniversary, by a token in the way of a post card or a lead 
pencil. If you be agent or manger these tactics are excel- 
lent and from our observation we have found that policy- 
holders treated in this manner, seldom if ever, go elsewhere 
for their own insurance or for that of their friends, and 
competition with managers or agents of this type is next 
to impossible to overcome. Keep in close touch with 
your cases and at every opportunity canvass them in such 
a manner that you will not be considered a constant bore, 
but on the other hand, one whom they are always glad to 
meet. Courtesy is an asset; incivility is a liability. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEBIT.— Having spent years of 
observation and study of the Industrial business and 
Industrial insurance men, we endeavor in this treatise, 
an the way through, to make its contents applicable 
directly to the Industrial man, writing Ordinary business— 
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and yet equally as applicable to the conditions confront- 
ing the man writing Ordinary alone. As a matter of 
fact, the only condition, with reference to the writing of 
Ordmary, that differs is contained in this topic — ^THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEBIT. 

The agent controlling an industrial debit, we admit, 
has not as much time to devote to the writing of Ordinary 
as one who devotes hi^ time exclusively to that branch of 
insurance, yet he has a distinct advantage that overcomes 
that handicap and places him practically on a par with 
the exclufflve man who belongs to the $100,000 class. You 
may wonder at such a statement, but let us state — ^it 
has been fully demonstrated, time after time, that 
the man controlling an industrial debit can place $100,000 
Ordinary in a single year if he will but take advantage of 
the wonderful opportunity tiiat is always within his 
reach. He controls, as a nde, a debit of from five himdred 
to fifteen hundred policies, he has the opportunity of 
knowing personally and cultivating a lasting business 
friendship with each and every person whose name is in 
his collection book as well as the other members who are 
not insured, but live in the homes of those already enrolled. 
Inaglance it can be seen what a valuable asset this should 
be from which to pick up at least a couple thousand each 
week. Let us recite two reasons why so many industrial 
men do not write a favorable or profitable amount of 
Ordinary business. The first reason is that there are 
too many men on Debits that act like collectors and as 
though collecting was all that was essential to success 
or a satisfactory remuneration. They will call week after 
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week in home after home without lus much as ascertaining 
the number of people in the home, making their acquaint- 
ance, or even attempting to write an Industrial appli- 
cation, much less an Ordinary. The usual conversation 
being; "Good Morning I Mrs. Jones." Mrs. Jones 
hands him the receipt book and money. He credits her 
book and his. Then with a possible comment upon the 
weather. "Good Morning!" Could you actually make 
yourself beUeve that such a man is fitted for the life insur- 
ance business? His tune expended in this home, plus one 
minute extra, could have been utilized to a distinct advan- 
tage by merely inquiring as to all the persons in that home, 
be they immediate members of the family, relatives, 
roomers or otherwise. He could have learned their ages, 
occupations, amount of insiu-ance carried, and when he 
could have the pleasiu*e of meeting them and making 
their acquaintance. If nothing directly in the home 
looked like New Business, he could inquire as to the 
neighbors or the friends who are very closely associated 
with the home. 

The second reason why a good amount of Ordinary is 
not written is because too many men can only see from 
one eye at a time. In other words he goes about working 
earnestly and employing all the methods recited in pre- 
ceding paragraphs, to the securing of Industrial alone; 
time after time does he overlook a good opportunity to 
write Ordinary, and time after time, you will find him 
under-rating his man and writing him for Industrial 
when he should have and easily could have placed a 
thousand or more. In the suggestions of the following 
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paragraph you will find a key, which, if followed, should 
yield you a good amount of business from your debit 
alone, notwithstanding all the other sources of prospects 
to which you have access in just as great a degree as the 
man writmg Ordmary exclusively. 

Support. — ^Here, as well as elsewhere, the first informa- 
tion that you need on entering a new home, is as to who 
is the person or persons that support the home and through 
whom comes the funds that make this home and its sur- 
roundings possible. A home is much the same as a house; 
it must have a foundation and it is necessary to find this 
foundation and thoroughly inspect and examine it, lest 
the grim reaper come bis way and with one sweep of his 
scythe, cast it away and allow the home to drop with a 
sudden jar upon the rocks, as it were, to be rent asunder. 
Even if but a few props (small policy) could be put in 
place imtil a new foundation could be found to take the 
place of the old that had served so well its time but eventu- 
ally like ''the millions in those solitudes, since first the 
flight of years began, have laid them down in their last 
sleep." As recited in a previous topic, here is where your 
duty to your fellow-men can and should be most forcibly 
exemplified, in your capacity as a life insurance man, 
to whom is entrusted by Providence the future of his 
creations. You should certainly be able to place,a mental 
picture before the minds of the supporters of the homes 
wherein you collect, in such a way that no home be left 
insecure. As you well know the support of a home may 
be Eather or Husband, Son or Daughter, or Mother, and 
in many cases, relatives other than these and again some- 
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times it may be a friend who is not a relative. Beard- 
less of whom it may be you can easily determine, and you 
will find them to be the best proepects for insurance that 
can be f oimd. 

Ten Year Olds Now Twen^. — ^What we wish to infer 
by this class, is the case on your book that is entered 
something like this: ''John Jones, age 10, premium 10c, 
date of poUcy 12-10-1902, paid to 12.10-1912/' TheAgent 
is very likely to look upon this case as a boy ten years of 
age, when, as a matter of fact, by looking at the date of 
policy you can readily see he is now twenty and more than 
likely eQ^ble for a thousand or more. He may be earning 
more money than his father, or he may be found to repre- 
sent the sole support of the home — or at least contributing 
in a laige d^ree to its perpetuation and if f oimd such he 
would be classed as in preceding topic — Support. If he be 
not of this class, he will be undoubtedly easy to be made 
see the necessity of saving and the provision for the future. 
You will doubtless find him to be closely associated with 
people of his age who are carrying Ordinary in other 
companies or societies and through them he will learn 
that he has outgrown his 10c policy and will be induced by 
them to insure in their company. You must also remem- 
ber that there are many other representatives of other 
companies with whom he may come in contact and by 
whom he is easily shown the fallacy of his being insured 
for a little 10c policy and how a MAN of his station should 
be insured for a BIG policy. It may be a fraternal repre- 
sentative who explaines how he can have at least $500 
of insurance for what he is now paying on his little $250 
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policy and get all the sociability thrown in besides, n^ect- 
ing, of a certainty, to explain the difference in the contract 
and company. It is needless to point out further the 
many stations of life that Johnie Jones, once ten years of 
age, may now be occup3ang. We will leave the remainder 
for you to conjecture, but let yourself be assured that if 
you get in on the ground floor with your company's propo- 
sition in the way of Ordinary, even though you do not get 
the application — ^to-day, you will have informed him siffi- 
ciently so as not to be an easy prey to representatives 
of other companies. Keep him on your list of prospects 
and new formed acquaintances and in the not far distant 
future, if not now, you will h^ve him enrolled as a holder 
of a BIG policy in YOUR company and be will still be 
paying on his 10c policy that has served him so faithfully 
so long. 

These" Ten year olds now twenty "are not confined strictly 
to the masculine sex either. You will find many girls now 
grown up and under practically the same conditions sub- 
jected to the same surroundings as "Johnie Jones. " She 
may be a Teacher, Stenographer, Clerk or even a Doctor, 
Lawyer, Artist, Musician or classed in a thousand or mare 
occupations or vocations that are sufficiently remunera- 
tive to warrant her being holder of an Ordinary policy. 
Under no circumstances neglect the "Ten year olds now 
twCTity.'" "The two year olds now eighteen," "The 
twelve year olds now twenty-two" or any other age they 
might have been when insured, just so they are now of 
sufficient age to be eligible for an Ordimuy or Inter- 
mediate. If you do neglect this class, you are guilty of 
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n^Iecting their homes, your income and your company. 
Get busy NOW,make a list of all; make their acquaint- 
ance; cultivate their friendship; get them on your proB- 
pect list and their names on the '^dotted line. '' 

Large Premiums. — ^It will be observed by the careful 
observer that many persons on your debit whose ages 
range from 17 to 45 are insured, inappropriately, for 
premimns of 15c and higher. This business may have 
been written by yourself or by your predecessor. It may 
be that it was sold when an Ordinary should have and 
could have been placed as well, or it may have been 
properly placed, merely as temporary protection imtil 
financial circumstances would permit an Ordinary, or 
again — ^you may have, as often as been the case, placed 
i t as a ' ' nest egg '* or a " stepping stone *' in converting your 
man to the need of life Insurance; or there may be yet 
other justifiable reasons why a large premium should have 
been placed on persons of this age; there IS no reason, 
however, why you should not now, weigh each of these 
cases in a balance and find if they are not wanting — 
Ordinary. You are the balance and you should be of the 
diamond edge variety using your brain to its utmost 
to carefully get the facts of the siuroundings of these cases 
that you may not underrate their financial ability. 

The classes that should carry 15c or over are thpse who 
are in a measure living strictly ''from hand to m<5uth," 
never in a position to accumulate enough to pay more 
thai! from a week to a month at a time. Here is wh^re 
a small policy of a few hundred dollars spreads its greatest 
blessing and in these homes is where industrial life insur- 
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ance MUST live forever. We have also mauy persons 
aged 45 aad over who are, on account of higher premiums 
of Ordinary at those ages, unable to carry anything but 
industrial; again they may be able to carry Ordinary, 
but with no family longer dependent upon them, deem it 
only necesisary to carry a small death benefit. We have 
also a class of people who like an immediate death benefit 
of a few hundred , dollars in addition to their Ordinary. 
Upon any of these cases we have no objection to seeing 
premiums as high as 50c, depending on their circimistances, 
but assure yourself beyond all doubt that your large 
premium is listed among these classes before you leave 
anything imdone to place Ordinary. 

We will proceed no w to discuss those large premium cases 
that are eligible for ordinary. If it should happen to be a 
case where an industrial was placed inappropriately, 
needless to say the quicker you make a^mends for your mis- 
take or that of you predecessor, the better, as you will no 
doubt wake up some fine morning with a "I guess we 
don't want it any longer '' ringing in your ear and if you are 
able to ascertain the cause of this noise, which 3rou many 
times will be unable to do, you will find that your large 
premium has been replaced by an Ordinary in some other 
company. 

^'A word to the wise is sufflcienf Are you wise? 

Placing an Industrial as temporary protection until 
financial circimistances will permit an Ordinary is excellent 
taste both on the part of the agent and the insured, as 
half aloaf is a thousand million times better than no loaf 
at aU— but be sure and see that he gets a whole loaf as 
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soon as possible, or some live repres^itative of another 
company may want to be more generous than you. 

If you, or your predecessor have placed an Industrial 
merely as a "nest egg, ** be sure tiiat you are closely watch- 
ing the nest, lest it may hatch and grow and eventually 
stray into the fox's lair. 

Regardless of the many classes to which your targe 
premiums may belong let us again reiterate that your 
sound judgment is necessary on each and every case; 
don't try to get all in a week, but tabulate them in their 
turn and at your every opportunity make yourself and 
your company and its policies known. Do not neglect 
any dass ; even the " hand to mouth " patrons may develop 
into saving prosperous people. Unquestionably — ^thou- 
sands and thousands of persons to-day can attribute their 
thrift and prosperity to the lesson learned by depositing 
a small weekly premium with an mdustrial company. 

Summarizing the vast field for activity on the Industrial 
debit let us say that herein is only attempted to give you 
ideas from which to base a systematic canvass of the homes 
of your debit and not to give you the many other inci- 
dental circumstances that may branch from these general 
sources of prosi)ects. To those of you who fear a heavy 
lapse of Industrial from the application of these systems, 
let us say, allay your fears for you know not your friend 
or your enemy. In most every case you may with very 
Uttle argument show the advisability of continuing the 
old Industrial policy as an immediate death benefit, also 
that the Ordinary may not be diminished by a portion of 
it being necessari^ affiled to the e2q)«ise at timeof^death. 
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On the other hand were you not to use these plans actively 
upon your debit you will experience afar greater lapse as a 
result of your folly as you must always remember there 
are other men in this business besides yourself, some of 
whom you will not find so careful to induce your patron 
to continue his 15c policy now that they have succeeded 
in getting him for an Ordinary in its stead. 

Again we say ''A word to the wiseissuffident. '' Getwise. 

STRAIGHT CANVASS— Some managers advocate hav- 
ing their men Straight Canvass, that is, canvass from house 
t^ house, from shop to shop, or store to store. As a means 
of securing Ordiniuy, let us say, that this system is entirely 
without foundation and is only fit for men who are not 
supplied with brams or have no desire to use the brains 
with which they have been supplied. Straight Canvassing 
is where the greatest amount of energy may be expended 
with the least amount of results, which b the one point 
this treatise has undertaken to destroy in the minds of the 
up-to-date, wide-awake life Insurance salesman of to-day. 
There are two exceptions, however, wherein Straight Can- 
vassmg is a necessity; the first is, where a man is just 
b^inning in the business or has located in a strange locality 
with no leads from which to work or with no manager 
from whom he may obtain leads. It may then be neces- 
sary to Straight Canvass for a few days or even a f ort- 
ni^t until you may have sufficient time to get your brain 
intrenched and ready for action by using the many other 
sources from which to draw prospects as outlined in this 
chapter — headed "Securing of propects. " 

Another place where Straight Canvassing is a necessity 
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as well as profitable, is among the men selling both Ordi- 
nary and Industrial, it has been demonstrated far beyond 
reproach that Straight Canvassing is an absolute essential 
to success in the procuring of Industrial business. This 
is what tends to render the canvass also profitable for 
Ordinary. When canvassing a home you may write 
Ordmary; if you axe unable to write Ordmary, in a great 
many instances you may write Industrial, either on the 
Uves of the heads of the families or the children who would 
not be eligible for Ordinary. To make the point more 
clear, let us take as an eicample: A man writing Ordinary 
alone may canvass ten homes in succession and find the 
adults either supplied with insurance or unwilling to invest 
with a stranger, where twenty-five dollars or upwards is 
involved^ Our Industrial man may canvass the same ten 
homes and write a possible five or ten cent application 
on the children, not eligible for Ordinary, or even an adult/ 
as there is only involved a small weekly premium, and they 
would a hundred times quicker take the chance with a 
stranger. The Industrial man oiay in the same homes, 
where he writes Industrial, be able to pick up good Ordi- 
nary prosfpects that the Ordinary man could not get, as a 
result of possibly not even getting a hearing on the larger 
proposition. 

With the two exceptions — ^New men of the Ordinary 
exclusive branch or all Industrial men, it should be easily 
seen without further comment the fallacy of any man 
using the Straight Canvass method in the procuring of 
Ordinary prospects or applications. 

INCIDENTALS.— Knowmg no other word in the 
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Ebgiish vocabulary that could be applied as truly to 
the nature of this source of prospects we have used the 
term Incidental. This source is much allied with Hck- 
upsy yet differing so much in their basic principles as to 
necessitate their being placed under separate headings. 
Possibly no other means of securing prospects have ^ven 
birth to more sensational narratives or as we would say, 
"Life Insiu^uice Tales," as the Incidental soiu*ce. How 
many times you, if you are an "old timer, " have experi- 
enced or heard related as to how an application was picked 
up while riding on a train, a street car, an omnibus, or 
sitting in a hotel lobby, railway station, etc. To make a 
long story short, let it be explained that the Incidental 
source amply infers that you should cultivate the habit 
of making yourself and your business known at all times 
and all places, thus conserving or utilizing many hours 
of time that otherwise would be unfruitful. You may be 
riding on a street ear; make yourself known to the man at 
your right or left, first by a mild remark on some current 
topic and finally you may have his name and address with 
an i^pointment when to call. You may be standing on 
the comer waiting; utilize that time in practically tiie 
same manner. These are a few examples of the many dif- 
ferent ways you may save weeks of time in the course of a 
single year. The writer has always been a great advocate 
of this ^^rstem and could give you instances by the score 
where good business has been incidentally secured in this 
manner. You may note in a very short period how easily 
people may be approached at times like these. Even our 
boaest and most ^gnified men will converse freely with 
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strangers when in a train or waiting in some public place. 
We migiit recall ^an instance where the writer engaged in 
a conversation with a Banker while riding on a train, 
and, on exchanging cards, was informed that the Banker 
was thmking of applying for insurance, and a query aa 
to the rates. Being near the Banker's station when the 
conversation began, he foimd it necessary to continue on the 
same train to the next station that he nught be afforded 
the opportimity to make application for a nice sized 
policy. Let us say that the 'risk was of the A No. 1 
variety and his check was received in due time for the 
annual premium. 

Some Life Insurance men seem too timid to talk or 
make known their business and thus lose many golden 
opportimities. There is another class that make them- 
selves offensive by being able to talk nothing else but 
life insurance and talking every time and all the time 
to every one they meet. The latter class, while objec- 
tionable, will always be found successful in a measure, 
while the former class will very often prove failures, but 
let us venture with certainty it is not necessary that you 
be offensive in talking life insurance to every one you meet, 
or in other words, in using the Incidental method of pro- 
curing prospects. It is an easy matter to be able to 
judge hiunan nature sufficiently to imderstand when your 
conversation is becoming offensive; then is when you want 
to smooth the slightly '' ruffled feathers" and change 
the subject, otherwise you will destroy all future possibili- 
ties of securing an application. Here, in this manner 
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of canvaasdng, is where the art of conversation can be used 
to its greatest advantage. 

We have now sufficiently discussed the ten great roads 
that emanate from a common center; spreading as it were, 
in all directions in practically an equal degree of signifi- 
cance. In proportion to each other they would assmne on 
paper, if calcinated as to their relative worth, a figure 
Gomilar to a wheel with ten great spokes. We speak of a 
center from which they emanate; we speak of the spokes, 
we must now consider this center with which we must 
necessarily associate the spokes. You already know the 
term we may commonly apply to this center were it m 
fact a wheel. It depends now altogether on the strength 
of this "hub,*' which necessarily must be you, whether 
or not it is of sufficient size, and capable of being se* 
curely fastened to each and every great inroad of business 
in such a manner as to ever carry you safely over and 
through periods of trials and depression, that have brought 
failure to thousands of men in our profession in da3rs gone by. 
That you may recall in a ^ance the features in con- 
nection with each of the ten great sources of prospects we 
here list them in the turn that they were dealt with in 
this chapter. 

FRIENDS 

DEBTORS 

NEWSPAPERS 

LOANS 

CHAIN METHOD 

PICK-UPS 
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OKDINART DEBIT 
INDUSTRIAL DEBIT 
STRAIGHT CAnVASS 
INCIDEKTAL 

Above all things, employ these methods, every hour of 
every day of every week of every year; refer to them often; 
read them over a^an and ag^ that no part of their value 
escapes yom- careful observation and application. 

We have, in this chapter, often spoken of prospects and 
again of suspects. No one has had more occasion than 
the writer, to make a distinction or separate classification, 
of these two terms. Those of you whose duty it has been 
at some time in your career to aaast agents in closing, 
may see in an instant the neces^ty of this separate classi- 
fication. A suspect is a case that you have every reason 
to believe should be in the market for insurance, but not 
having interviewed him or not having secured definite 
information through outside sources, are not able to 
say definitely that he is in the market. A prospect ia a 
case that you are reasonably cert^ is in the toarket for 
havii^ gained this information throi:^ per- 
"view or through reliable outside information, 
have gone so far as to say that any man who is 
to age and physique and has the money to pay 
ice is a prospect. Let us say that such an 
} entirely erroneous as we have yet in this age 
that never could be hatched out by the most 
n in existence. These china e^s are usually 
ided men, who can only be changed from their 
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narrow channel of thoughts by an act of Providence. 
Let it be understood however, that a suspect many times 
proves to be a most excellent prospect, the idea that is 
herein wished to be conveyed is that you first satisfy 
yourself that the case is a prospect before you figure on 
an appKcation or before you ask any one to accompany 
you in asfiisting to close Ihe case. 
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SYSTEM FOR KEEPING PROSPECTS 

Ab has been mentioned and as .wiU be often brou^t 
before you, System is, wherein time and numey is made, in 
such a ffK&t d^ree as to be r^arded indisp^isable in the 
Buccessful pursuit of life insurance salesmanship. Prob- 
ably no other class of men, or at least it would seem such, 
are aa careless or n^ectful <tf system aslife insuiaoce men, 
taking them all as a whole, with due ^wlogjes to the exc^>- 
tions of the rule. 

The majority of life insurance agoits have no well 
definfid mnitem for the Keeping of Prospects. Borne have 
lit they have probably used for months or ev^i 
lihe only manner in which they can refer to cases 
1) time is ripe to call is to look throu^ the entdre 
is will often occamcm men to overlook iqipointed 
hns many times lose a good applicaticmu Some 
>e even so frivolous as to have th«r Prospects 
niscellaneouB pieces of ptq)ers, envelopes, iKick 
iks, etc., wbUe there are again others who go to 
of carelessness by trying to keep them in th«r 
Your memory may be good, but do not use it 
necessary purpose. The meanory has only a 
lacity, just the same as a book, and if you are 
unnecessarily there will not be room for the 
of valuable things for which you should use it, 
bould be carried with you into the heat of each 
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seQing talk, when sometimes it is necessary to recall many 
bits of knowledge to overcome objections or clinch the 
name on the ''dotted line. " 

The best possible S3rstem that can be used is the ''Index 
Card'' system^ which may be bought for a trivial sum at 
any up-to^te stationery or office furnishings store. 
Provide yoimielf with a card case, with cards, say five 
inches long by three inches high, having at top a line for 
Name of Prospect, Age and Date entry is made. You 
may then have a special place for the date and hour to 
call. You should have on this card aD the miscellaneous 
information you can get as to occupation, financial stand- 
ing, family, kind of policy, or any other information th^t 
you may possess that will be of value to you in forming 
your sellmg talk. Provide yoiffself with, preferably 
celluloid, date index cards, from one to thirty-one, and 
from January to December. You will then be in a position 
on the first of each month to file your cases as to the day 
of the month to call. Those cases that do not require 
attention until during the following month may be left 
grouped under their respective month index. By using 
this plan you may readily see aD that you need do each 
morning is to take out your cards for that day, place them 
in your Wallet and start on your way. Take your notes 
during the day and at night make out any new cards for 
prospects that you may have secured during the day. 
Under the heading of "Securing of Prospects ''youarejpven 
many examples as to how su^)ects may be gathered each 
day as you go your way. You may use a vest pocket 
memorandum or some similar contrivance wherein you 
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may note these names and such information as can be 
gained regarding them; then whenever you satisfy yoiur- 
self that this suspect may be classified as a prospect, 
as defined in the preceding chapter, enter the name and in- 
formation on your prospect card and properly index it. 

If you have no private office of your own you can easily 
keep yoiu* system in yoiur home. Some may think that 
all this ''red tape" in taking care of your business is a 
useless waste of time, but let us venture that the man who 
continues to think thus or harbors such thoughts, never 
changing from the old '^hap-hazard " careless way of doing 
business can never hope to be a successful writer of life 
insuraace. Let yourself be further assured, that the 
keeping of yoiur card index system will only require a few 
of yoiu* idle moments each day. ' Take care of each day's 
work to-day, not allowing anything to accumulate from 
day to day or week to week, or you will not only experience 
difficulty in caring for yoiur card system but your pocket- 
book as welL 

There is no other mamier in which prospects may be 
kept that could be recommended as satisfactory in every 
detail, although it is admitted that some wide-awake 
men have devised httle systems of the "home-made" 
variety that have served quite well. We might mention 
where one particular agent used his business card, having 
the name and information on the back; each day or morn- 
ing he would take out of his desk a bimch of these cards 
containing the names of those who lived along the route 
that he proposed for the day. Those names that he dis- 
posed of during the day be woidd cast adde, returning 
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the others to his desk at night. Many other Uttle systems 
might be explained, but what is the use of bothering your 
brain with anything except the one that is beyond all 
question, the most adaptable. Have a roll top desk in 
your home or in your room and establish and keep a 
thcMX>ugh systematic check on all your work. Be a real 
business man if you e:q)ect to get business and be success- 
ful. 
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INTERVIEWS PER DAY 

The general consensus of opinion among all old time 
life insurance salesmen is that five interviews per day 
are necessary in order that a hundred thousand may be 
written in a year. This assertion is to a great extent 
ambiguous, and were you to apply it in a general way, or 
as you may wish to interpret its meaning to conform with 
yoiur desire to work, you might learn too late that your 
results for the year are far below the standard; again by 
interpreting it in its true meaning, you should even with 
mean ability place at least $250,000 in a single year. 
What the term Interview, from a life insurance man's 
stand-point should signify, is a genuine well planned 
selling talk, wherein you will use your utmost powers to se- 
cure the signature on the " dott^ line. '' You should set 
your mmimum figure at five of these interviews five days 
of each week. The maximum figure may be set to con- 
form with yoiur mental endurance. Always have at least 
five interviews planned for the day along with as many 
more that you may have at hand. If you make five 
and find yoiur brain tiring; your talk growing monoto- 
nous; your expression destitute of feeling or emotion 
and you begin to listen to yourself talk — quit; you have 
reached the limit of your mental endurance for the day 
and were you to continue you would in all probability not 
only over-tax your mind but lose a good opportunity to 
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close an applicotioii that you oould have gotten had your 
mind been f reeh and ready to respond with a good thought 
at every critical period of your interview; if on making 
five you find yourself still fresh and your mind req)onsive, 
continue on as numy more interviews as can be made. 
Taking as an example you make eight interviews in a single 
day, be sure that on tiie following day you make no allow- 
ance for the extra three interviews but set your mini- 
mum again at five for the day. By cultivating a system 
of this nature, eventually it will not require your atten- 
tion as you will have no necessity of setting a minimum, 
in view of the fact that your excessive amount of inter- 
views always at hand and your developed inspiration in 
your work, will always lead you far beyond the minimum 
five per day, five days of each week. Until that time 
arrives, keep yourself harnessed to this rule lest you lose 
opportunities for yourself and those who are interested in 
your welfare. 

Five interviews should not require over three hours 
at the most, this will leave you, not only the time required 
in transit between calls, but many more hours in addition 
that may be utilized in securing prospects and getting 
information on yrhich to base your selling talks in future 
interviews. It is all right as you go along and chance to 
meet an acquaintance to say: ''Hello, John, how much 
Insurance do you carry?" etc., etc., etc. "Well, I will 
be over Thursday at 2 P.M. sharp and tell you about it. " 
But don't call this an interview you do ri^t by not 
going into the subject at length on the street. When 
you make your call at 2 P.M. Tliursday, make it a real 
interview. 
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An Industrial man writing Ordinary is affeeted in the 
same general mamier as ihe Ordinary exdudve man as 
explained in this topic, only the conditions vary the 
figures set herein, so as to make due allowaace for time 
necessarily needed in the general duties of the Industrial 
branch. It requires much less talk and much less thought 
to sell an Industrial PoUcy, hence the limit of interviews 
that he may make may be specified only on the dial of the 
watch. It must be necessarily kept in mind that you 
arrange your Industrial work in such a manner that you 
may have two interviews with Ordinary Prospects each 
day, five days of each week, in order that you may gain 
from your poistion what is justly due you in earnings, 
which otherwise would be ridiculously wasted through 
your not having taken advantage of the splendid 
opportunities confronting you. If a minimum of five 
interviews should bring $250,000 per year for a man of 
mean ability, you may easily see that two per day would 
bring $100,000 per year. 

The law of average is sure to prevail, not only in the 
number of deaths per thousand at a given age, but in every 
line of business as well. The figures given you in this 
tope have not only been proven through the actual statis- 
tical observations of the writer but by others who have 
carefully calculated e:q)erience as well. 
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WHEN TO INTERVIEW PROSPECTS 

Have you ever isk&x into oonsidaration how much 
clearer and responsive your brain always is of mornings, 
especially Monday mornings? Did you ever stop to think 
that the business or professional men whom you wish 
to interview are enjoying the same state of mind and will 
more readily grasp your illustrations as well as your inspira- 
tion? If you have not, it is time that you should. Ar- 
range as many of your interviews as is possible in consis- 
tence with conditions for the forenoon, extending your 
lunch time to 1 P.M. We are considering that you have 
eaten a light breakfast which is a necessity for keeping 
the mind clear for thoughts. Only laboring men who live 
by means of exerting their muscular powers need heavy 
breakfasts. What is true of breakfast is also true of lun- 
cheon, the lessyou eat the better can you perform your work. 
Some men cling to the old custom of eating heavy lunch- 
eons — ^followed by a cup of strong coffee and a heavy 
cigar; this custom is not only injurious to your 
health but also places a decided h^dicap on your mental 
resources, thus directly • affecting your success and the 
financial returns from your efforts. If you are one who 
follows the heavy eating at noon habit, you have unques. 
tionably detected a sleepy, droWsy or dilatory feeling 
that follows: A Ught meal and a Ught cigar instead is a 
habit easUy acquired and one from which you wiU not 
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only gain more business but more health as well. If you 
must dissipate, take your heavy meal when your day's 
work is done, you may then have all the time you wish to 
enjoy it as well as allowing your brain eight good hours in 
which to recuperate and prepare itself for another day of 
successful activity. 

You may r^ulate your own mental activity by the 
preceding methods outlined, but you cannot of a cer* 
tainty regulate those of your prospects. However, you 
can in a very large degree arrange your interviews so as to 
conform witii their general habits, your prime object being 
to arrange a time when they are most at leisure and most 
easily approached. With a great number of business or 
professional men the forenoon will be found to be the most 
desirable from all points of condderation, while some may 
necessarily be seen at another time. As examples we will 
mention Grocers, most of whom should be interviewed 
about 2 P.M.; Meat Market men about the same time, 
both being due to morning and noon rush which is most 
always prevalent with prosperous Grocers or Meat men. 

Business or professional men should invariably be inter^ 
viewed at their offices or places of business, the reason be- 
ing obvious, as they use their brains principally in the 
pursuit of their work; while at the office or store they 
transact their busmess of all kinds and on retiring to their 
homes have a tired and ea^ly irritated bram. Many, in 
fact, most of them, zealously guard their homes from all 
interruptions and wish it to be respected as a domicile 
where none shall enter except intimate friends or those who 
l^ invitation may call at an appointed hour. If you be 
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aa intimate fnend or have p^rmisaon or an appointment 
to call at the home the situation is entirely changed and 
your chances to secure an application will be no doubt 
far better than had your interview been in the busy store 
or office* It is up to you to use your keen judgment in 
these cases and plan your attack in the way that it may 
yield you the better returns, and in so doing, not make 
a mis-step that may bar all further chances of your getting 
the business. 

Witii all classes of men, except the Business at Profes- 
aonal, you will observe that the home is not only used as 
a sacred sanctum for domestic or social purposes, but all 
buaness that must necessarily be transacted in the keeping 
of the home as welL It is in these homes where the wife, 
mother or sister most always play an important part in 
the business transactions and many times you will learn 
they are more familiar with the finances and the business 
in the keeping <rf the home than the head of the family 
^dio may be husband, father or brother. Hence you will 
readily see the advisability <rf, as a rule, arran^bog the 
mterview for the home where the ones who play an im- 
portant part in the success of your interview, may hear 
and learn the import of your talk. Many times it is ad- 
^^'sable to first call on the mother, wife or sister and 
convert them to your cause, at the same time get valuable 
Mwrmatian on which to base your selling arguments to be 
°*^J*®*o the object of your canvass. By using these 
methods your pathway to the application will have been 
with ^n^' where otherwise you could not have succeeded 
the f orcrful arguments that might have been 
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within your power to produce. In many instances the 
clerk or tradesman may be interviewed at the office, store 
or factory and thus facilitate your work and at the same 
time prove equally or even more successful than if inter- 
viewed in the home, but here is where the wisest of dis- 
cretion must be used, always avoiding a busy hour or a 
place where your prospect is imder direct surveillance erf 
the proprietor or a superior which will invariably place 
him in an uneasy position and cause him to become ner- 
vous and inattentive. If either of these conditions con- 
front you, you may in a few well chosen words arrange 
an interview at a time that could be definitely specified, 
or if the condition is as last mentioned, you may probably 
by a ooiu'teous request of the proprietor or manager, be 
given permission to interrupt your prospect and thus place 
him at ease and at the same time under an exerting in- 
fluence that will lend immeasurable assistance. If you have 
used the chain method as explauied imder its heading 
your pathway may be easily made clear in mstances of 
ihiskmd. 

Most men sellmg life insurance confine their operations 
among the classes who seldom apply for more than two 
to five thousand of insurance ; needless to say it is not their 
desire or that of their Company or Superiors to do so, but 
because of their timidity or more often on account of not 
knowmg what system or method of procedure to use in 
reaching the big class of buyers. He will be constantly 
urged by his manager or his Company to bring in the 
larger variety, he will also be advised that it is just as easy 
to close a fifty thousand case as a one thousand, and many 
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more beautiful {Hctures will be painted for him, until 
finally he builds air-castles that would outshine the am- 
bitions id anciait generals who would subdue the world, 
and not unlike them he starts on his voyage with no other 
idea except to conquer. He has evolved in his mind as 
to just how he is going to approach the capitalist or capi- 
talists who are most familiar to his mind; he approaches 
their offices only to find an understudy to tell him they 
are bu^, he may call again and again and receive the same 
reply or he may even approach the more democratic kind 
who's door is always open to callers, but on presenting 
his propositicm, receive a stem reply 'Hhat they could not 
possibly be interested in life insurance having all and 
more than they want.'' Realizing his wasted energies 
and the folly of his reasoning or imagination, his air- 
castles begin to tumble and be wends his weary way home- 
ward with a downcast and forlorn look, and with far less 
energy and enthusiasm to continue his work that he so 
successfully had been performing before he was led to 
dream of these greater i)06sibilities that were doomed to 
be his destructicm. He may have been told the story 
how a nervy enthu^astic agent rushed past the under- 
study into the private office of a Pittsburg Millionaire 
and persuaded him by his mere determination to apply 
for a hundred thousand, but he was not advised as to how 
this same Pittsbiu^ Agent had it handed to him on all 
the others that he tried in the same manner. 

We are not here attempting to discourage you from 
soliciting applications of the larger variety for therein 
is where the fruits of your mind may be most forcibly 
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exemplified and where most men n^ect opportunities 
that could have easily been theirs instead of another 
far less worthy. The idea, first of all, is that you at no 
time allow your mind to be swayed by false reasoning or 
imagination; it is all right to build air-castles as you are 
tiding your after dinner smoke but be sure you have 
broken them in pieces before you start on your canvass; 
only sound reasoning will carry you successfully through. 
You must learn to meet obstacles in their true light and 
not allow them to warp you into a child-like being, devoid 
of stamina and creative ability. 

Get after the man who can carry the "big policy" but 
remember that he is usually a man who is known to thou- 
sands, and to whom hundreds are constantly applying for 
a thousand and one different matters of importance or 
more often of unimportant nature. Remember his time 
is thus made valuable and can only be interrupted by 
those whom his associates have considered eligible f<x 
admittance. The busy man or the big buyer of life 
insurance might assume so many different phases that it 
is difficult and, in fact, impossible to give anything near a 
set rule or rules as to how or when he may be interviewed, 
but let UB assure you, in 95 per cent of the cases you must 
have an influence or "puU" from some source. Most 
writers of large policies use the "plugger'' system; that 
is— -thqr will get the good graces of the understudy, pos- 
sibly by writing him for some insurance and then offering 
him a small per cent on any business that he may be in- 
fluential in securing or he may directly solicit his aid in 
getting an interview with his employer by offering a 
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stipulated per cent or amount for his services. ^ ^ 
latter instance the understudy may watch closely ^^^ 
tune when his employer would be at Idsure and inost 
easily approached, and call the insurance man by phone. 
In working for interviews in this manner it sometimes re- 
quires a number of days of constant waiting for an oppor- 
tune time to come. In some cases the understudy has 
considerable standmg with his employer and a P®^^^^^ 
introduction arranged by him is of great value. The best 
possible manner to get an interview with big busy mOT 
can be best illustrated by one of many personal ^P^ 
ences: One of the largest Banks in our country had jusc 
elected a new President and the amount of his ^^®^^^ 
ance holdmgs could not be learned. We finaUy succeedea 
in getting a smaU application on one of the TeUers and a^ 

the same time succeeded in getting his good graces an 
expressed wUlmgness to further our cause. Thr^^^^*?^! 
we secured an introduction to the Cashier, although bemg 
unable to do any busmess with the Cashier, a cordial ^^^ 

duction was given us to the Krst Vice-President; ^*^ 
bemg unable to do any business, the object of our canva^ 

was kept secret for several weeks, caHiD* occasionauy 
to renew acquamtance with the Vi(i-Prerident, at ^^^^ 
the President was mentioned and an mquiry was dropPf^ 
as to the probabilities of being able to interest him; t^e 
Vice-President not bemg busy at the time volunteered 
to take us in and introduce us. To make a long story 

t^^^V^t '^^ ^^ '^ ^^^ explanation a definite 
appomtment was made for a leisvxre hour on the foUowing 
<^y, at which appointed time he signed his name on the 
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dotted line, for the largest policy he had ever applied for. 
There would have been no possible chance to have written 
this Bank President except through the introduction and 
recommendation of the Vice-President, as he had only a 
few weeks before surrendered over a hundred thousand of 
his insurance, with the expressed view that he was "both- 
ering" with more life insurance than he needed. This is 
merely an example as to how you may do effective work 
among this class by mere cool-headed, patient planning, 
but again, do not forget that aU plans will sometimes f aU 
and, you must learn to forget a failure and on your next 
attempt only try to strengthen your net wherein before it 
was found faulty. 

We are here discussing the topic "When to interview 
prospects'' but as we have mentioned, in the interviewing 
of large cases it must not be overlooked to warn you not 
to get what may be called the "big case craze." Many 
of our best men have gone down to despondence, bank- 
ruptcy and various other ways of failure through this 
craze. Once writing a large case or two some men 
begin to think themselves champions and too large 
to bother with one's two's and five's. They imagine 
they can lay in waiting several months for one large 
case and be better off than if they had written a score 
of small ones, not calculating how this big one may slip 
away to a stronger man or even if written may be rejected, 
leaving him empty handed for all his weeks of waiting and 
worry. While you are waiting for the big ones, pick up 
all the little ones you possibly can, you may need them. 

Under the topic of "Seciuing Prospects" was discussed 
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the manner of getting interviews with Fanners. It must 
be borne in mind that ahnost as much discretion must be 
used in the time and place to interview the Fanner as any 
other class of prospects. They are usually of a disinter- 
ested nature toward life insurance and it is very unwise 
to canvass among them during the sowing or reaping 
seasons; if you do canvass them at that time do not try 
to stop them while in the fields at their work unless you 
know positively your case or have some one of influence 
witii you. 

Witii the Industrial men or any class of insurance men 
who come in contact largely with the tradesmen or salary 
men^ evening calls are indispensable to success as you will 
in 50 per cent of your cases find it impracticable to call 
on them during the day where they are employed for 
reasons stipulated early in this topic. Some men regard 
evening calls as a bug-bear or as being wholly unnecessary, 
but let us assure you that one or two calls arranged for 
the early evening in the homes of the tradesmen b not 
only a pleasant task but the most highly profitable that 
can be made among this class which represents over 75 
per cent of the population of America. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A SELLING 

INTERVIEW 

The advisability of careful advance preparation of your 
selling interview has been mentioned under previous topics 
and it is here ^ven more detailed attention that you may 
not overlook any portion of this feature, upon which your 
success depends so greatly. 

A great many life insurance salesmai will persist in 
approaching their prospects with practically no informa- 
tion regardmg then* circumstances, when aU the informa- 
tion that could have been desired might have been ac- 
quired merely by a single inquiry. You should never 
plunge mto a case and begin explainmg any certain poUcy 
until you have sufficient information to warrant your 
IX)6itive belief that such a policy will best meet the needs 
of your prospect. It has been demonstrated time after 
time where life insurance salesmen have not only suc- 
ceeded m writing an appUcation but won a life-long friend 
as well, by selling the man something different from what 
he had wanted. What is intended by this assertion is 
this: A life insurance salesman should know his business 
sufficiently to be able to judge what form of policy is best 
fitted for a given circmnstance far better than the pros- 
pect himself^ We may safely estimate that 95 per cent of 
the insuring public know practically nothing about life 
insurance or the difference between the varied forms of 
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contracts, even though a great number do profess to know 
a great amount. As an example your prospect may say 
he wants an endowment policy ; he has heard of endowment 
msurance and has been told somethmg of its benefits, but 
if you wanted to be dishonest you could deliver him a 
20 Payment and he would not know the difference; true 
enough he would learn the difference in time, when some 
HONEST man takes the trouble to explain and then your 
future would be somewhat marred. K you would have 
taken a little extra time and figures to inform him wherein 
the life policy was best for his particular surroundings you 
would have executed your duty and at some future time 
reaped your reward. Again you may have honestly sold 
him an endowment, but the time would come when he 
would learn his mistake in not having taken a life policy; 
then again you would suffer a loss, not only on this partic- 
ular policy but those that might have been written through 
the influence of this satisfied mind that has now been made 
dissatisfied. 

What would you think of a Doctor, who immediately 
on entering the sick room, began to write a prescription? 
What would you think of a Lawyer who would hand out 
advice before getting all the details of the case? Is it not 
true that the average mother knows more about medicine 
than she does life insurance? Is it not true that 
the average father knows more about law than he 
does life insurance? Why then should not the life 
insurance salesman exercise the greatest care in '^ diagnos- 
ing" his case, that he may be sure that he is prescribing 
the proper policy or giving the correct advice? You can 
most always get information before calling on your Pros- 
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I)ect that will enable you to decide what policy and what 
amount to present. You may get this information from 
his business associates or his family in his absence. Your 
real friend you may usually "diagnose" at your home as 
you no doubt know their circinnstances^ as well as their 
attitude toward life insurance in general. Many times 
it is advisable and necessary to make a friendly call on 
your prospect, not mentioning your mission, that you may 
tactfully gain information. If you are forced to call on 
your case with no mformation at hand or otherwise 
obtainable, you should spend the first three or five minutes 
in discussing his occupation, his family and various other 
topics that you know will interest him and lead him to 
divulge information upon which you may base your 
selling argument. 

A great many make the mistake of expkuning a number 
of policies in the course of an interview. This method of 
procediu'e is the height of perversity and always tends 
to confuse the prospect in such a way as to be unable 
to select any particular form of contract, thus placing the 
salesman farther away from the selling point and imable 
to impress a recommendation that he may wish to offer. 
Select the policy that you believe best to meet the needs 
and stay with that one contract to the last. If you have 
given your selling talk sufficient forethought you will be 
in a x)osition to meet all arguments and prove the policy 
you have selected to be the better. You might have some 
one particular policy in mind tiiat you would be able to 
resort to as a last chance to secure the application, but 
unless it be absolutely necessary, never vary from the 
one poUcy per interview rule. 
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HOW TO APPROACH A PROSPECT 

The address or maoner of approach is a study or an 
art through which personality is interpreted more readily 
than through all other sources combined. It is by this 
method that you may leam to judge human nattire or 
forcefullness of character more accurately than by any 
other mode. It is also in this way that your personality 
is measured by those with whom you come in contact 
and for that reason alone you should leam to meet your 
man with a good hearty hand-shake, a broad wholesome 
smile and a jBrm set eye, focused not on the eye of the one 
you meet, but in the region of his mouth where his^fimmess 
is best exhibited. Your eye should never be focused firmly 
on the eye of the one you address, there being a tendency 
of the one addressed considering you brazen; there is also 
danger of meeting an eye directly focused on yours and in 
such cases it creates an uneasiness as to who will drop their 
focus first. If such should occur you have not only lost 
an opportunity to read character, but have estranged 
yourself in such a manner as to have lost your f orcef ulness. 

St^ in and shake hands with the successful bu^ess 
man, the successful Banker, the Railroad President who 
has probably rose from the ranks and youkwill^get that 
natural, firm, ''whole-souled" hand shake ^that jmakes 
you feel welcome. Have you ever grasped the hand of 
such men as T^^lliam McEmley, William Taft or 'Vt^lliaxa 
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Jennings Bryan and felt tbat strength of character over- 
flowing into your system? Agam. Have you taken the 
hand of the man in the ditch with the pick and shovel and 
noted how he merely lays it in yours; so weakly , so un- 
determined, and in such a way that you at once feel your- 
self his superior in mental character? You have observed 
the di£Ference in the address of men of the various grades, 
you know the vital importance of this feature of your 
work. Nothing is more disgusting than a man who pro- 
fesses to be an insurance salesman, and approaches a 
Prospect in a careless, undignified or timid manner. 
Timidity is usually the cause of it all and the one thing 
against which any man should guard. Timidity is only 
known among children or among men who will persist 
in placing themselves on a level with children. Many 
men can meet a child or a woman with a free and easy 
pose but when it comes to meeting a real man they lose 
their nerve Kpd humble themselves into seeming child- 
like characters. Timidity is the cause of thousands of. 
failures in all lines of business; especially is it true in the 
life insurance business, where you will find time after time^ 
men who are, down deep in their hearts afraid to approach 
real men imless they have some stronger man to accompany 
them lest they should fall. Are you one of these timid 
babies? If so, abouti facet Learn to be a man, a man 
that can without stumbling or stuttering meet any man 
r^ardless of his standing, face to face, as a man, just the 
same as you would meet a brother. 

If you are a man of poor address start now and practice. 
Practice on your brother, your wife or a friend. Learn 
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to advance anddeUver a hand-shake that cao be unequalled 
by any whom you may meet. Allow your will power to 
govern your tunidity and gubdue it, then start out to meet 
the ''biggest" man in town, don't falter for a moment, 
stick to the end and your troubles ever after will be nothing, 
from this worst of all sources. 

When you go to call on a prospect approach him as 
though you really came on bupiness. Don't say ''I was 
down this way and thought I would drop in." Don't 
drag your feet or assume a careless bearing. Alwas^s wear 
the {^pearance of a busy man, too busy to waste time. 
Walk with a quick step and shoulders erect and if you find 
your man busy, hurriedly ask at what time he would be at 
leisure. Never stand around indefinitely, in view of your 
prospect, he may think you have plenty of time to call 
again. Act busy and be just as busy as you act and y<m 
will be surprised at your success. 

More often it is true with Industrial men that they get 
a suspect in a home where they collect: For example, 
the wife may say that her husband does not carry any 
Ordinary and that she would like him to apply for a thou- 
sand, although she would not recommend your calling as 
he hates life insurauce agents. Now her favor is half the 
battle, you tell her you will be down to-night at seven. 
She informs him that you are coming. He being a big 
rough mechanic plans it all out in his mind — ^how he is 
going to bluff you off just like he has the other fellows. 
Now it is up to you and your method of approach. Ar- 
range to be there promptly at seven; approach the house 
with a quick step, knock at the door in a vigorous manner. 
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The minute he opens it a few inches, say briskly and with 
force,—" Is this Mr. Jones? " At the same time TRUST 
your handintohis|and giveit ahard hearty shake, at the same 
time stating firmly your name is Smith and you will find 
that, being met in this imusual mamier will take him off 
his feet, and before you realize it you are inside the door 
mth an invitation to sit down. Many an Agent has 
gottai "cold feet" before he came to the house and then 
he knocks at the door with a feeble rap. Any one would 
know him to be easy to scare. When the door is flung 
open he steps back as far as possible and in a timid, tot- 
tering, stuttering way announces that his name is Smith 
and he is "representing'' the life insurance company, he 
happened to be down this way and thought he would 
call and see if they didn't want some life insurance. Can 
you conceive a man (child) of this caliber achieving 
wonders in the business world?. Not imless he decides to 
develop into a real man. Better that he should stop 
around the comer and give himself a good lecture before 
he attempts to approach his case. Remember the most 
true advice ever given "Be gentlemanly bold." 
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WHERE TO TALK 

Did you ever try taDdng insurance when your prospect 
is at one side of the room and you on the other? Some 
men still waste their efforts and good intentions by just 
such a method of procedure. It is all right to assume such 
a position if you are merely paving the way for a better 
grasp at your object, by means of getting points upon 
which to base your actual selling talk, or if youeremaldng 
a friendly call on a suspect for the purpose of getting 
acquainted and establishing confidence in his mind that 
you may have an open door when you return for actual 
business. If you are making yoiu* call at the home, im- 
mediately upon entering, if a table or desk is in view 
modestly pull yoiu* chair by the side of it, at the same time 
tell your prospect in a firm but kind manner to bring his 
chair alongside, all the time not raising your eyes toward 
him, and he will obey as a matter of course. Arrange your 
chair in such a manner that he may most conveniently 
place his to the right of you where he may most easily be 
able to see your figures. CcHiservatively estimating, in 90 
per cent of your calls in the home your plans will be car- 
ried out by the prospect without any objection. You will 
perceive in some instances where your prospect is probably 
just in the embryo stage, that he will falter in his obedience 
to your orders by remaming silent, in such a case just re- 
peat your orders in the same manner as before, only raise 
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yofur voice slightly as though you thought he had not 
heard your first command^ at the same time raise your 
eyes towardhim for an instant only — and then busy your- 
self with yoi^ papers as before. If an audible objection 
is forthcoming it^ very easy to use a little tact in the way 
of a few well chosen words which will make it appear 
that you are not there to write his application at all, or at 
least not Against his will, you merely want to show him a 
few figures on this new proposition. 

The foregoing will serve to introduce the necessary idea 
of always gettmg your prospect in the most apropos man- 
ner ix)66ible, where not only he is at perfect ease but your- 
self as well. The same general idea may be carried out 
wherever you are to make your talk. If it be in the office, 
you may with grace carry a chair to the side of your 
prospect's desk; if in the store you may arrange that you 
lean on the coimter which will suggest the same procedure 
for your prospect. Never attempt to make a clinching 
selling talk where it is necessary for both {yourself and 
prospect to stand with full weight upon your feet. Never 
have your prospect sitting and you standing or vice versa. 
If you chance to meet your prospect on the premises of his 
home, office, or place of business, ask him to step inside 
where you may sit down, if this be inexpedient start 
toward the nearest object that you may see, where a tem- 
porary seat is provided. If your prospect is standing, his 
atention is not only distracted by weariness but his likeli- 
hood of moving away from you at the climax is doubly 
increased. If he is seated he would much sooner submit 
to signing an application than stir from his comfortable 
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position, especially is this true if he be tired. It is human 
nature to drift along the line of least resistance. 

Very often in callmg on a prospect you are confronted 
with a room full of co-workers and sometimes it may be 
loafers, in either case the extra parties are reluctant to 
offer their advice or comment. Here is where tact and 
skill are required in keeping the good graces of the on- 
lookers and at the same time get the necessary attention 
from your prospect. Invariably it will be better to leave 
them all your friends and have an imderstanding with 
your man as to when and where you may meet him at 
home or at limch. Where this is impossible, it is wise to 
greet all present with a few jolly obmments and at an 
opportime time take your prospect aside to the most con- 
venient place possible, and converse with him in a low 
tone and with a straight serious face that will not court 
jests. Almost the same circumstances may be encount- 
ered in a home where you find visitors; again, it is best 
to arrange a future date to call, but if this be impossible, 
you may either invite your Prospect into an adjoining 
room or get a seat close beside him and get his attention 
on the first opportunity that presents itself. 

Think, and in thinking, think something that is worth 
your while. Before you make yoin: cajl arrange in your 
mind as to just how you are going to locate for your talk, 
this is one of the most forceful parts of your selling argu- 
ment. 
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EQUIPMENT 

A great many men start out to interview prospects 
with all their pockets bulging out with books, literature, 
specimen policies and some even carry state insurance 
reports or all the various insurance journals they might 
have in their posession. This is decidedly the improper 
thing to do; as will be told in the succeeding cluster, the 
less figures indulged in the better. Not only that, but 
your dothes will present a very mmeat appearance, 
having borne loads of weight, which is very bad taste. 
Your clothes should always be kept well brushed and well 
pressed. You should have so small an amount of equip- 
ment in your pockets as to be absolutely imperceptible, 
then you will have little trouble in keeping yoiu* clothes 
in good condition. 

All that is necessary to carry is a Rate book, applica- 
tion and lastly, above all things else carry a small writing 
pad, or query block of scratch paper. You may add if 
you wish a small vest pocket edition of some good insur- 
ance publication that you could refer to for dividends or 
rates of competing companies in case of meeting unex- 
pected competition. This last assertion, however, brings 
forth the argument for and against carrying a large 
amount of equipment. Some men think the minute they 
strike competition it is necessary to hand out to the 
prospect volmnes of data regarding the company with 
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which they are to oompetei and compare this data with 
that of the company they rei»:esent. They are not only 
confusing the mind of the prospect but advertising the 
competitor and putting themselyes farther away from the 
appUcation. Ev^y insurance man should have a^ few 
well selected insurance publications that will gire him 
detail information on all companies. He should also be a 
subscriber to several good insurance journals that he may 
keep posted on the current changes that are made during 
the year. These publications should be kept at home and 
studied thorough^, so that in case of competition, he 
immediately, on learning the name of his competitor, 
may advance one or two clinching arguments in favor of 
his company in such a vigorous manner that the prospect 
will practically forget all about the competing salesman 
and his arguments. Very, very often, prospects have, 
in this manner, been interested in the proposition at hand 
so strongly that their name was placed on the ''dotted 
line " and an advance payment made before they stopped to 
give the other fellow the least consideration. As has been 
mentioned in a previous topic, too many men get scared 
the minute they face competition during their argument. 
You can not expect your prospect to forget them if you 
can't forget them yourself. K you are sufficiently in- 
formed on all the good points of your company and its 
contracts you can think of nothing else, hence your 
prospect will get your inspiration. In rare instai^ces 
where you meet what we would call a cold blooded buyer 
of life insurance or a high class business man, it may be 
necessary to take extra equipment for his personal observa- 
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tion, but avoid it to the last and only do this in case of 
absolute necessity in a last chance. 

A great many men issue out miscellaneously to their 
prospects specimen policies. Some make a practice of 
carrying with them sample contracts and use them in 
their interview. Either of these practices are unquestion- 
ably wrong in most every instance. In the first case, you 
are only furnishing food for your competitor. In the 
second case, you are reading a lot of dry, complex reading 
matter that is not only uninteresting but not understood 
by any one except persons who are thorou^y familiar 
with insurance contracts. You should be able to present 
your proposition in your own way and in sudi a manner 
that it maybe '^ masticated" and assimilated by your 
praq)ect in a wholes(»ne manner. Many applications 
have been written through the mere desire of a Prospect 
wanting to see how .a contract for insurance appears, which 
desire would not be in evidence if you have ^own him a 
specimen. In rare instances you may use specimen con- 
tracts, but exercise your best judgment in this and only 
leave th^n with or read them to high class business or 
professional men who insist upon having them presented. .* 
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THE INTERVIEW , 

AU of the preceding topics, being very important in 
the parts they play in the making of a successful sales- 
man of life insurance, only lead up to this the climax of 
the entire situation, wherein true salesmanship must be 
and is the foimdation upon which rests the ultimate out- 
come of your efforts. Herein is where salennanship as 
applied in all lines of business, as commented upon by all 
those who have talked or written on the subject and as 
you must apply it, is simmied up by the three dd oft told, 
oft written words, creating the desire. The object in 
this topic, as well as those that are to follow, is to present 
practical methods and suggestions as to how the desire 
must be created. Many men call themselves ssdesmen 
when in fact they are not salesmen. Salesmen are those 
who sell goods through the means of creating the desire 
in the mind of the buyer. If the buyer had the desire 
aheady created before he is met by the sales^naa, the 
salesman is then only an order taker; for that reason 
order takers have no place in the ranks of life insurance 
salesmen; it being true with the buyers of life insurance 
more than that of any other class of buyers — ^the dedre 
must be created, partly or entirely by the salesman, haice 
you will see the necessity of a life insurance man devoting 
more time to the study of his business than any other 
class. 
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Unfortunately the life insurance man is as a rule very 
negligent in this respect and as a result you will find more 
failures among this class than any other. Do not follow 
the custom of the average, but be an exception to the rule. 
Study your business and treat it as though you really 
wanted to get out of it all that can be gotten. 

The principal point to keep in mind when you are giv- 
ing thought and preparation to your selling talk is to 
bring out in a forcible and ardent manner all the good 
points of your proposition in a way that they will be plain 
and easily understood, at the same time consuming just 
88 small an amoimt of time as is possible. The average 
interview should be completed in fifteen minutes and at 
no time should it exceed a half hour. If you are consum- 
ing more time than this you are bringing into play either 
unnecessary arguments or a great amount of talk not bear- 
ing directiy on the getting of the signature. Here is 
where the scratch pad or query block comes into indes- 
pensable value, in the way of presenting a few well chosen 
figures in a plain manner. Further on, in succeeding 
topics will be given various plain methods of presenting 
dififerent contracts but let us consider here the chief 
valuesof the query block in creating adesire. If youmerely 
iaJk figures you are seldom understood thoroughly. If 
you are or are not understood you will not be able to say. 
Neither can you know if your prospect is paying attention to 
your explanations or wondering how soon you are going to 
leave. He may for all you know be thinking about somie 
point of his[bui^essybt the same time looking at you aa 
though he were giving closest attention. If you immediate- 
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ly, <m starting your interview, bring your query Uock into 
action by'pladng upon it some figure or figures you are 
able to draw the attention of your prospect's mind, which 
is the first all important object. You are able, through 
this method, to judge when he ceases to ^ve proper 
attention also bring his attention back at any time by 
merely plaomg more figures or pointing out with emphasis 
some of the figures you have already placed and dis- 
cussed, but on account of their importance will bear 
repetition that they may be forcibly impressed upon the 
mind of the prospect. Your query block is to the pros- 
pect what the picture card is to the nervous child. You 
may talk all you like to a crying child but he refuses to 
be cahned byyour soothing words simply because his mind 
is not centered on your words but on the object which is 
the cause of the disturbance. Show him a picture or any 
object to attract his eyes, although he knows nothing of 
its meaning, he will be calmed and once he is calmed you 
may get his attention centered upon your soothing words 
and he may then be lead to do your bidding. Have you 
ever observed a successful street "faker" and how he 
first of all uses some method to attract the attention of 
his buyers? Just by being able to attract their atten- 
tion and presenting a select few arguments he induces men 
of high mental caliber to buy worthless goods at a 
high cost. 

The eye and the ear are the two most direct and im- 
portant channels through which you may reach the mind 
and control it. If you will but stop to reason for one min- 
ute you will know that far more can be accomplished 
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through the eye and that the ear is in most all cases mere- 
ly an aiudliary; hence the extreme faiacy of attempting 
to sell life insurance by using only the auxiliary lever of 
the mind. 

Besides serving the purpose of getting and keeping 
the attention^ you are^ by means of the query block, 
^labled to make more clear the points of yoiu* contract 
which will go farthest toward creating a suf&dent desire 
in tiiie mind of the prospect to induce him to place his 
name to an application. Also, as will be explained further 
in this topic, the query block may be used to overcome that 
nerve trying ordeal of asking for the a^lication. 

Can you tell when the desire is being generated? Can 
you tell wh^i the desire is sufficiently generated that you 
may ask for the application? In other words are you 
able to juc^e when the psychological moment has arrived? 
These are the questions that puzzle the minds of the stu- 
dent of salesmanship, and upon these is based the decision 
whether or not all your preparation and talk has been 
for naught. Very often salesmen talk over the period 
and more often they never reach the period. Some au- 
thorities will advise filling the application at the beginning 
of your interview and steadily force it. This is not sales- 
manship. Those who use this method belong to the 
class who worry their prospects until they either become 
angry or sign the appUcation to get rid of them. Agreat 
many men have, by a great amount of hard work managed 
to make a fair success, by the use of this method, but they 
aie alwa3rs known as pests and have a very large per- 
centage of non-takens also applicants who are never 
examined. 
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The psycholo^cal moment is in rare instances of a 
moments duration. It is most usually of several minutes 
duration at least and can be very easily determined if 
the salesman is really talking from his heart. It 
may easily be seen when your prospect is growing inter- 
ested in your proposition by the attention he gives you 
or the interest he b^ins to show by wanting to ask ques- 
tions in an interested manner. Then is when you want 
to end your discussion as quickly and enthusiastically 
as possiUe and bring your application into play. Most 
men who can't detect this '' moment'' are those who do 
not talk the right things and in the right way. It is 
up to this class to get busy on the fundamental princi- 
pab of life insurance salesmanship as outlined in preced- 
ing topicE and once they have mastered these they will 
have no trouble in detecting the psychological moment, 
as they will then be able to create that desire which is 
so easily detected once it is created. 

Again you will find a very large number of "would be " 
life insurance men who are actually too timid and child- 
like to pull the application once the desire is created. 
They seem somehow to think they would be marring the 
prospect's good impression of them if they would attempt 
to pull an application, and wait imtil he would possibly 
almost ask them to write the application. To this class 
let us say, — although you create the desire in the mind of 
a prospect, there is always present that inexplainable 
something which counteracts his desire and prompts 
him to procrastinate, and because of this, you must nec- 
essaril3* in 95% of your cases push the api^cation to the 
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front in as smooth a manner as possible, lest he inform you 
that he would rather wait. 

To whatever class you belong; the timid, the forward, 
or the meditun, it must be borne in mind that if you have 
for yoinr subject a real prospect and prepare and deliver 
yoiu* selling talk properly the desire will be in evidence 
before or at least by the time you are able to complete 
your explanations. You should have an application 
folded neatly with the face outward in such a manner as 
not to be necessary to unfold it any whatsoever imtil 
you have it completed with the signature affixed. Have 
this lone application, — de|;ached from any supply you 
may have with you, — flaying loosely in your inside coat 
pocket, that you may in an instant and without taking 
your eyes from your prospect, get it and lay it on the 
table or desk ready for business without in any way 
attracting his attention. It is a very common custom 
for life insurance men to carry their applications in bulk, 
folded in any manner that happens, and usually inside 
a wallet, which - necessarily requires considerable aggi- 
tation in getting the application out and unfolded. This 
method very often excites the prospect and gives him 
time to frame up some good objections and you are com- 
pelled to offer many extra ai^uments to overcome them 
and after all will probably fail in your efforts. Why not 
avert all this trouble when it can be done so easily? 

We have now discussed the interview as to its prepar- 
ation, and presenting of application. We will now take 
up the most saisitive part of all: the closing — or getting 
the signature. You may have prepared your talk well. 
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deliyered it eathusiastically, created the desire and now 
what to do next is the place where you should be strongest, 
yet where most fail. What will I say that I may reach 
for the application that has be^i so nicely folded? Don't 
say — "Let me fix it up for you,*' "Don't you tlunk you 
had better take it now?*' or "Well, I'll write your appli- 
cation, " or anything in the way of a question for he can 
so easily say "No. " No, is the most easily uttered word 
in the En^ish language and remember the law of least 
resistance. Avoid at all times during your interview, 
and more particularly at the closing— asking questicms 
that may easily be answered in the negative. 

The better way to get to the application is best illus- 
trated by the following method. You should be using 
your f oimtain pen in making your figures and illustra- 
tions on your query block or scratdi paper that you may 
have it in working order for the application. You havie 
closed your argument and noted the desire, you have 
your figures <m the paper before you. Stop sudden^, 
jrick up your paper and turn suddenly toward your 
prospect looking him squarely in the eyes and in the same 
Distant, say — "Now, don't you think that is a mighty 
good propofidtion?" Every time he will say "Yes'\ 
Before two seconds have elapsed tear off the figures you 
have made, hand them to him, at the same time saying — 
"Now, Mr. Jones, just keep these figures and when your 
policy comes down, if it is not exactly figure for figure as 
I have shown you here, it won't cost you a cent. " Now 
lay your application on the table and ask him where he 
was bom in a very unconcerned, take-f or-granted, manner. 
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If he wants to object he must frame m his mind a whole 
sentence to make you understand that he does not wish 
to apply. This will be very difficult for him to do as you 
have quickly placed a question to him for his answer and 
he must ignore you (which he hates very much to do) in 
order that he may frame up this excuse. As a conse- 
quence if you keep him busy answering questions, writing 
the answer hurridly, the application is ready for bis 
agnature before he realizes it and he has forgotten about 
his wanting to procrastinate. Now for the signature. 
Turn closely toward him and in that same unconcerned 
take-for-granted manner, say — "Just write your name on 
this line.*' All the time keeping your eyes fixed on the 
dotted line with your pen raised toward him — easy for 
his grasp. Under no circumstances raise your eyei^ 
toward him, even if he hesitates, do not raise your eyes 
but merely repeat with greater emphasis in a firm kind 
way, as though you merely thought he did not at first 
hear you, — "Just write your name on this line." He 
must now either sign or frame up a flimsy excuse which 
you may easily overcome. 

A few excellent suggestions may be offered on this 
subject. In writing applications, only ask a few of the 
questions before you get the signature. As an example: 
You may get when and where he was bom, then ask for 
the name in full and start writing it in its proper place. 
U either his christian name or family name are the least 
difficult to spell, write about one letter of it and then 
stop suddenly and in an extremely inquisitive way say 
"HOW do you spell that name?'' BEZ— BBS.— The 
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instant he starts to spell it for you interrupt him by laying 
your application before him at the same time saying — 
''Well, just write your name on this line so I can copy it 
above.'' Nine cases out of ten he will write his name 
not realizing he is signing an application. This is what 
you call tact in all its greatness. Before you attempt it 
practice it and be sure that you can go through with it 
without a falter in your voice or raising yom: eye from 
the dotted line. 

In using these tactful methods, always keep in mind 
that they are not used for the purpose of deceiving a 
prospect but merely to overcome that ever present some- 
thing in his mind that tells him to procrastinate and has 
deprive^ thousands of widows and orphans from the 
benefits of life insurance which they should have had 
and would have had, had the agent been possessed with 
sufficient tact to over come it. 

After you have the signature to an application you may 
then proceed to complete it in all details and in the mean- 
time keep your applicant in goo4 humor by remarks 
that have a smile attached, also incidentally drop in a 
few remarks as to the value of the contract for which he 
has made application and the wisdom of his appl3mig 
now. When you have the application completed, arrange 
an appointment for the Doctor on the same day or not 
later than the day following unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary to defer it longer. Now that you have all com- 
pleted and all arrangements made turn to your receipt 
for advance payment, complete it entirely, except the 
amount. Now cast away your smile and with a stem 
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business like face turn only partially toward your appli- 
cant and ask him if he wants to give you a check for the 
premium. Ask it just as though you are sure he will 
say Yes. He may not have a check accoimt but he will 
be pleased with your estimation of him and will probably 
answer either that he can't pay all or prefers to pay 
when he gets the policy. If his answer is the former you 
may suggest a small payment of ten dollars. If his 
answer is the latter you may suggest that the company 
requires a small deposit of five dollars to show good 
faith, for which you give a receipt that states his money 
will be returned in the event that he is rejected. In any 
event don't be too timid to ask for an advance pa3rment. 
You will be surprised how little your applicant will be 
affected by a competitor once he has paid good money in 
advance. 

Once you have the implication completed and the 
advance payment receipted, hand the application to your 
applicant and have him read it thoroughly, in order that 
you may be sure the answers are written properly and 
that he thoroughly understands the declaration to which 
he has affixed his signature. This will add a great amount 
toward establishing confidence in his mind, which will 
be a valuable asset, not only in asdsting in the delivery 
of the contract but the getting of more business from 
him and his friends in the future. 

The preceding plans outlined may of a certainty be 
slightly varied to harmonize with the circumstances, but 
the same general rule as to the outline of the methods 
should be adhered to at all times. As an example, you 
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may note a strong desire on the part of your prospect* 
That is, his desire may be so great that you are certain 
procrastination is entirely overcome* In this case you 
may allow him to complete his own application. This 
is a very good practice among business or professional 
men and can be used effectively by applying it tactfully. 
When you have completed your talk quickly lay the appli- 
cation before them — ^At the same time handing them the 
pen — saying in a take for granted manner, ''JUST com- 
plete this application yourself and then you will know 
there will be no errors/' To use methods of this kind 
your better judgment must tell you that the desire is 
strongly in evidence. Many other slight variations may 
be made but before you vary from the set outline, be 
sure that your case justifies the change and that you are 
not at any time getting away from its principal parts in 
the course of the interview. 

In closing this topic your attention is again called to 
two very important parts of your interview* The first 
is the expression "Just write your name on this line." 
Always use the word "write" and not sign. The next 
and most important of all is the use of the scratch paper 
or query block. Never attempt or dream of being suc- 
cessful unless you use it. First, it gets the attention; 
Second, it affords an opportunity to keep the attention; 
Third, it opens the way to the application; and — Fourth, 
it instills confidence when you tear off the figures and 
leave them in the prospect's hands, as evidence of your 
sincerity. 

Although using all the possible methods that may be 
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known or may hereafter be invented, you will not always 
get the signature without meeting objections that may 
or may not be overcome. However, if you will follow 
the preceding plans there will be eliminated almost entire- 
ly aJl objections that could have been offered except 
bona fide ones which as a rule you will be imable to over- 
come at the present. You should learn in so far as is pos- 
sible to judge between an excuse and a bona fide objection. 
Among the most common excuses are ''I want to think 
it over first." "Wait imtil the first of the month or 
year." "I want to investigate some other companies." 
"I want to talk it over with my wife," and many other 
inconceivable objections. By employing the preceding 
methods of closing you will note that this class of objec- 
tions are seldom proffered and when they are they may 
be easily overcome by a sincere "straight frdm the shoul- 
der" talk on either the necessity of protecting the home, 
necessity of saving, protecting the estate or business or 
whatever you believe to be the basis from which the 
necessity for insurance protection arises. The manner of 
meeting these objections will be dealt with in a more ex- 
plicit manner in succeeding topics where the various 
presentations of policy contracts are illustrated. 

The only bona fide objection that can be brought for- 
ward by a prospect once the desire is created is "lack of 
funds," and as is mentioned imder topic "Securing of 
prospects" this objection is most often given as an excuse 
and may be overcome through the same methods mentioned 
in the last paragraph or by calculating the actual amoimt 
required per day to pay a given premium. 
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In cloeing let us again emphaase the absolute neces^ty 
of giving more good sound thought to the interview, than 
all other things combined. Leave nothing undone to 
develop and train yourself in all ways possible, that you 
may be truly ciaased as a salesman of life insunmse. 
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THE END OF YOUR OBLIGATION 

When the application is secured a great many agents 
seem to think they have earned their commission, hence 
their obligation ceases. This is indeed a very wrong 
thought, and not only results in a large number of non- 
takena or non-examined applicants, but a great loss of 
future business. Once the application is secured, keep 
your eyes on it imtil you see tiiat the medical examination 
is comi^eted. If necessary go to the doctor's office and 
accompany him that you may be sure he does not in any 
way neglect the case by allowing it to go over for several 
days or a week. 

When a contract is issued by the Company you should 
at once deliver it. You may have written the application 
by mentioning that you would not deliver the policy for 
thirty days or that it would not be necessary to pay the 
premium for a given niunber of weeks. Regardless of 
what you said at the time of taking application, go at 
once with the policy. You should appear pleased that 
the applicant was successful in passing the examination 
and mention that you were anxious to show it to him — etc. 
Most alwayB when they see a policy issued to them in their 
own name, they feel in their hearts the benefits it will 
afford and do not allow it to be returned even though 
they may necessarily slight some other obligation they 
had in mind at the time of making application. Although 
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you may have collected the entire premium when taking 
the application you should be just as prompt in delivering 
the contract. When the contract is delivered the time 
is ripe for getting names of friends and recommendations 
or introductions. Very few are they, who do not feel 
highly pleased and ready to recommend you to their 
friends or even apply for more insurance themselves, at 
the time you deliver a new contract to them "hot off 
the griddle." Most all companies will issue additional 
insurance for a certain amount without a re-medical 
examination, if application is submitted within three 
months of any previous examination. This is an ex- 
cellent lever to use for an additional application at time 
of delivery. The new policy-holder f eeUng at his best at 
this time is more often more easily written for the addition- 
al than for the original. Some agents make a practice 
of getting additional applications and a great many in- 
stances have come to notice where at least one third of 
the business paid for was written as additional at time of 
delivering a contract. If you may increase your income 
33j^ per cent so easily, why not do so? 

In connection with the delivery of contracts it may be 
mentioned that hundreds of millions of business on the 
books to-day was applied for by persons who at the time 
of making application, not only had not sufl&cient f imds 
to pay the premium, but also many obligations to which 
they should apply their earnings for weeks or months in 
advance. Surely these people must have felt the lack of 
funds sufficiently to answer with the objection. Thou- 
sands of them did answer with the no funds objection but 
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were made to see the necessity of protecting their homes 
or estates first. So very large a per cent of the people live 
from hand to mouth that if we were to wait mitil they had 
the money to pay in advance there would be less than half 
the insurance written there is to-day. The American 
people are trained to live by CTcdit. They will contract 
for anything they are made to see necessary as long as 
they can see a chance of meeting the obligation in a given 
time. In view of these facts, if you can as a last chance, 
get the signature to the application with a small advance 
payment, you will have no trouble in delivering the 
policy within the grace period and if the proper methods 
are used it may be accomplished as soon as the policy is 
issued. Remember though, you must be prompt, and 
you must make them feel the true necessity of life insur- 
aace above all things except the daily bread. 
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THE LIFE POLICY 

The life policy may appropriately be termed the basis 
of all other contracts issued by any old line life insurance 
company. When you know thoroughly the life policy you 
may easily learn any other of the various policies that are 
issued by your company. It is with life insurance as it 
is with any other line of business or profession, master 
first the basis and all other branches or channels into which 
it may lead you, will be acquired with practically no 
difficulty. 

With very little reasoning you may be made to see how 
the life policy is the tnmk of a great tree and all other 
policies are merely its branches. Life insurance was first 
instituted to iN*ovide protection and protection alone to 
the home. After hundreds of years of ceaseless experi- 
ments, observati(His and perseverance by some of the 
worlds greatest minds, we have laid before us to-day a 
truely scientific product that provides protection in the 
truest sense of the word in that it is made up of only the 
necessary provisions and allowances to assure safety not 
only to the company in the future, but to the insured 
during his own lifetime when he may meet with financial 
reverses. 

The three parts that absolutely safe guard the company 
are the Mortality, Loading and Reserve. In the life 
policy the reserve is so calculated as to mature the policy 
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at death only. No sooner or no later. Now if you were to 
manufacture any other form of policy you would take as a 
basis the figures required in a life policy and add thereto 
a sufficient sum, (with allowance for the interest earning 
power of the addition at a given per cent) to meet the re- 
quirements of the contract you wish to issue. As an ex- 
ample, we will say that your company is operating on a 
three and one half per cent basis and you wish to formulate 
a 20 Payment life policy. You will find it is necessary 
to charge practically the same amount for mortality, a 
slight addition to the loading in view of the larger expense 
and to the reserve of the life policy you would merely add 
an amount which accumulating at three and one half per 
cent compound interest would produce a sum at the end of 
twenty years which would be large enough to earn a 
sufficient amount of interest to mature the policy at death, 
without the assistance of any further deposits by the 
insured. 

What is true of ihe parts that safeguard the company 
is likewise true of the provisions that safeguard the in- 
sured, among the most common of which are grace period, 
loan, automatic loan, paid up value, extended insurance, 
cash value, etc. Take up any other policy issued by your 
company and you will find its provisions practically the 
same as the life policy. As a matter of fact the life policy 
provides everything that is necessary to provide pro- 
tection and seci;irity and all other contracts are issued mere- 
ly to meet the demands of the people whose circumstances 
or ideas require a variation from the rule of providing 
protection alone. Let it be thoroughly understood that 
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the preceding is in no way designed to create the imj^es- 
sion that the life policy is a preference, but on the other 
hand, to demonstrate the necessity of learning what the 
foundation is, that you may not make the mistake of 
thousands, by b^inning at the top and come down, 
while learning the business. 

Your company issues many different forms of contracts. 
They are issued with the particular idea of meeting the 
demands of circumstances. The policies are placed in 
your hands with the idea that when you meet a prospect 
you will learn the particular conditions surrounding him 
and then present the policy that best suits his condition. 
To the beginner or the man who has not been using his 
brains a few suggestions may be given as to the class of 
people to whom you may present the life policy, but no 
general rule can be laid down as there are many circum- 
stances that may arise which would necessitate a variaticm 
from the rule. You should, with few exceptions, present 
the life policy to business men, older aged, and those who 
need protection so badly but are imable to pay a heavy 
premium. 

Why should a business man buy a life policy? He may 
say that he wants an endowment, but you can make an 
everlasting friend, and write him an application for twice 
the amount he had contemplated bu3ring, by using a few 
figures to show him the folly of buying endowment in- 
surance. The following plan may be used: Now, Mr. 
Jones, you are able to make at least 10% on your money 
that you have invested in your business. You are able 
to make this rate of interest, because you, with your 
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years of experience are able to closely supervise every 
part of your budness. Now our company with its millions 
of ddlars, is imable to invest your deposit in a business 
which would earn a high interest rate, in fact the state 
laws forbid them investing in anything except absolutely 
safe securitiefi — such as first mortgages on real estate, 
rail-roads, city bonds, etc., which have an average earning 
power of about 6%. This you may easily see is done to 
provide as near as possible, absolute safety to the pro- 
tection that a life inurance company affords to a man in 
business. 

If you were to apply for $5,000 Endowment policy you 
would deposit with the company about $215 per year for 
20 years. If you apply for a life policy your depoats 
would be about $110 per year. You will thus see a saving 
of $105 per year which you may keep in your business and 
you would have nearly the same provisions in your life 
policy as the endowment, except that in as much as your 
deposits are less your settlements are correspondingly 
less, but you have $5,000 protection to your business and 
your home that is just as good as if you paid $105 more. 
We will say that you are unable to make more than 7% 
on the money you invest in your business. If you invest 
$105 per year at 7% compound interest you will have at 
the end of twenty years $4,606. If yoawill add to this 
your cash surrender of $1,555 on the life policy, you will 
have $6,161. While if you had invested the entire $215 
per year in an endowment policy yoU would have an ^en 
$5,000, or $1,161 less than you would have by ^akinj^the 
life policy and keeping the difference of $105 in your 
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business. Forthennore — should death occur for example 
at the end of ten years you would have paid $2,150 to get 
$5,000, while on tiie life policy you would have only paid 
$1,100 to receive the same benefits. 

The preceding illustration may be elaborated upon 
further but wiU serve to give you an idea of why the average 
business man should buy a life policy. You will find that 
almost 95% of the business men have obligations tmpaid 
that exceed the amoimt of actual cash on hand or in 
bank, hence they either need or can use all the available 
cash to a good advantage. There are many instances 
however where a young business man with a prosperous 
business would be best suited to a limited payment. 
There are others who have a good surplus that would do 
well to have an endowment that they may lay aside more 
cash to meet a possible financial reverse. It is particulariy 
true of most market proprietors and Jewish business men 
to demand short term endowments or short term limited 
payment policies for reasons just mentioned. You will 
thus see the necessity of getting as much available advance 
information as is possible, before recommending any par- 
ticular policy. 

The reason for presenting the life policy to persons 
over forty-five years of age is obvious, as their chances of 
living twenty years is too small, considering the high 
premium that must necessarily be paid. Short term 
endowments or limited pajrments may be recommended 
where the financial circumstances are good. 

'With those whose financial circumstances are poor the 
life policy is unquestionably the proper one to recommend 
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i^^ardless of age or vocation. Yet this is the class who 
mvsuiably want endowment insurance, and allow their 
families to carry the risk of being at any day deprived of 
a means of support through death, and being plimged 
into a state of destitute circumstances, simply because 
no agent had tactfully demonstrated the merits of a life 
policy, which would be within their means to provide. 
This is the class who, on meeting a life insurance representa* 
tive, immediately express their desire to purchase an 
endowment policy. The agent immediately proceeds to 
deliberate at length on the merits of an endowment policy 
and in the end only be met with the excuse '^ That's the 
kmd of a policy I want ^en I am able to take it.'' If 
the agent would have first sized up the situation he could 
have sold a life policy, but if he explained the endowment 
first it would be too hiuniliating for the prospect to listen 
to a whole lile illustration. 

When you approach a prospect, regardless of what 
policy you intend presenting, do not call it by its proper 
name. They most all have ideas as to what is an endow- 
ment, a whole life, etc., and their ideas are usually errone- 
ous, and as a result will not listen to your illustrations. 
The average person has the idea that a whole life policy 
is one they must pay on during their W-H-O-L-E life, 
and that it is of no benefit except in case of death, not 
knowing anything of the many provisions or non-for- 
fdture values. A good name to use for the life policy is 
*' Special proposition." The average person, in iact 
everybody, is interested when th^re is a spedel prop- 
oeitiion and will give you special attention that they may 
learn its terms. 
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Some may, on first thought, say that this is deceit or 
misrepresentation, but once you give it a thought yoo 
may learn that to call a policy by its proper name irill 
deceive far more people, they not knowing what the name 
truly implies. If you figure out on paper the true contents 
of a policy and see that the prospect thoroughly imder- 
stands them, then bring him the policy that coincides 
precisely with these representations, you have been honest 
in the truest sense of the word. The public should be 
taught to buy the policy conditions or clauses and not 
the name. The writer might recall many incidents 
where this little amount of tact has produced applicaticas, 
but one in particular comes to mind where an agent had 
on his list a prospect for over seven years. He always 
wanted endowment, but the premium was always more 
than he wanted to pay, and he would never listen to any 
explanation of a life policy. When being approached for 
this "special proposition" he gave earnest attention to the 
figures and conditions and in less than ten minutes time 
he turned to the agent and said "Schultz, why didn't 
you show me that long ago?" Schultz had often sug- 
gested the life policy but was alwa3rs met with an em- 
phatic "No." Simply because the prospect had the 
wrong idea as to ihe provisions or meaning of the term, 
life policy. 

There will be ^ven in the following paragraphs, the 
most practical method of demonstrating the Ufe policy 
wherein all the true benefits of the contract are shown in 
a clear and concise manner that they may be imderstood 
by the most common ordinary layman and yet retain all 
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the cBgnity that may be desired when being presented to 
the most highly educated. It may be particularly noted 
as to the small amotmt of figures that are used, which is 
the chief requisite in simplifying and curtailing an inter- 
view. 

We have taken a non-participating life policy, issued 
by no company, as a means of illustration. You may 
apply this illustration in demonstrating any non-par- 
ticipating policy issued by any company and with very 
little adjustment it may be made to apply to any life 
policy issued by any participating company. All that is 
required is to take your dividends being paid for the pre- 
sent as examples (not estimates) in calculating, the net 
cost of any given feature of the policy. 

The following is the diagram used and to which you 
must refer as per directions. 
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We will first present it to an '^ average" business man. 
You step into his place of business in the manner outiined 
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in previous topics. " Now, Mr. Jones, I have a SPECIAL 
proposition to show you and it will require only about 
ten minutes of your time to give me your opinion." 
Have yoiur query block and rate book in readiness with 
a blotter inserted where the rates of the life policy are 
given so that you may consume no time in finding the 
place in your rate book. Now draw a cross on your paper 
in a slow deliberate manner and at the same time cast 
your eyes toward it and hold it in such a manner that 
''Mr. Jones" may easily see it. You now have his 
attention and he is anxious to know what is coming next. 
You now write deposit on one side, credit cm the other. 
This excites his attention more than ever, as these are 
the two terms in which he is most interested. Do not 
pronounce these words, but write them sufficiently plain 
that he may easily read them. Consume about thirty 
seconds drawing the cross and writing the two words, 
pausing about ten seconds between the finish of drawing 
the cross and the start of writing the words, all the time 
keeping your eyes fixed upon the paper. You will note 
a desire on '^ Jones' " part to see what comes next. 

Looking toward Jones in a serious way: "Now, Mr. 
Jones, don't you believe it would be a good idea to have 
$5,000 on deposit at the bank all the time? I will tell 
you ^hy. Every business man, if he is a good bumxess 
man, keeps his money working. Sometimes his bank 
balance runs up to the thousands of dollars. Then again 
it will run down to the himdreds of dollars. In fact many 
^^es he may owe the bank. Now let us supped that 
death should occur when the bank balance is low or less 
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than nothing. The doors of your busmess would be 
closed. After several days or a week your wife or executor 
comes and opens the doors only to find a stack of bills 
tmpaidy which have accumulated while you were being 
put out of the way. During this time there has been no 
money coming in and your creditors having heard of your 
death are awaiting anxiously for the doors to open that 
they may be first and surest to collect their bill. You 
can imagine how discouraged and ready to give up, would 
those be who take charge of your business, when they find 
all the creditors anxiously confronting them, and no funds 
to satisfy them. Nine cases out of ten they would either 
themsdves sacrifice the business or be forced to do so by 
the creditors. Here you have worked all these years 
applying your brains and your energy in laying up. an 
estate of thousands of dollars for the benefit of yourself 
or your family and in the end the ever ready post-mortem 
grabbers, always amdous to take advantage of such 
opportunities, reap the benefit of your efforts and allow 
you to be branded as an unsuccessful man in the eyes of 
your friends and your family. How much different the 
circumstances would be with $5,000 laying in the bank at 
the disposal of your wife or executors. They could pay 
every creditor that Ofme, clear up your estate in every 
detail and have plenty of money left over besides. They 
could now demand every cent that your business is worth 
and if necessary close the doors for months until their 
demands were met. Certainly we realize that it would 
not pay you, neither would it be a good business prin- 
ciple to keep $5,000 laying in the bank idle, when you can 
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use it in your business or invest it otherwise where you 
may make a high rate of interest. Now that is the prop- 
osition I wantM^ to show you. We don't ask you to 
deposit with us $5,000 or even one-tenth ci that sum. All 
we ask is that you deposit 2% of that amount $110 
(writing it at the same time you utter it)*. with us each 
year. The minute you make yoiur first deport of $110 
we will credit you with $5,000, (writing $5,000 under 
deposit at the same time you are saying it) and if death 
should occur the next minute your beneficiary would 
have $5,000 cash at her disposal. Now next year you 
deposit your $110 again. (Each time you utter a figure, 
write it down in the place shown in the preceding dis^ram 
— at the same time drawing the prospect's attrition to 
your movements). Now we have a provision in the con- 
tract that is< speciaUy designed to favor business men. 
We will say for example that your deposit falls due May 
1st of each year. It may often happen that at that par- 
ticular time you would have a large consignment of stock 
to pay for, every dollar you may have would be worth 
ten to y6u and you would not care to lay the $110 out at 
that l&ae. Now when the third deposit (two years irom. 
now) or any subsequent deposit is due, if such should 
occur, all you would, need to do, would be to notify the 
company's office and they would make your deposit for 
you and only charge you 5% for the use of the money until 
you were ready to make liie deposit. Say for example^ 
three months later business is good and you have a good 
balance at the bank, just hand in your check for $1 10 with 
interest at 5% for the three months and you cancel the 
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indebtedness against your credit. If death should have 
occured to you before you reimburse the company for 
their outlay of money they would merdy deduct the $110 
with interest from the $5,000.'' (If your company has 
the automatic loan privilege in its contracts you may say 
instead: — "If you do not make your deposit when it is 
due or withinTthe month of grace the company will, 
Without any action on your part, charge up your $110 with 
6% interest against your credit. Then when you are 
ready to make yoiur deposit, etc., " at the same time enter-- 
ing the third $110 and drawing a parenthesis arotmd it to 
distmguish it. When you explain the paying of the loan, 
just as you use the words "you cancel the indebtedness 
against yoiur credit" draw a line through the $110 aa 
indicated). 

Most all companies will loan the third year's premium 
either automatically or regularly, but if your company 
does not provide this feature it is very easy to adjust the 
illustration to conform with the circumstances. 

Adding before his eyes the three deposits and writing 
three years to the left of the total: "Now in three years 
you will have deposited $330 and if you wish to discon- 
tinue your deposits the company will take up your $5,000 
credit and give you instead a credit on their books for 
$360 which will be good for that amount at any time 
death should occur regardless of how long it may be, 
and during that time no further deposits will be required. 
You may thus see, we have given you credit for $5,000 
during these three years and now when you qmt you still 
have a credit that is good for all time to come, for more 
money than you ever deposit.'*' 
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The instant you say "the company will take up your 
$5,000 credit" place a check mark just above and to the 
right of the $5,000 as mdicated m the diagram. You will 
note three check marks in the diagram, the other two being 
placed there in the same manner further on in the illus- 
tration where the tenth and twentieth year settlements 
are displayed. 

"If you would prefer to have the full $5,000 credit con- 
tmue mstead of the $360, the company will coatinue it 
for you free for over three year 8 and if death should occur 
during that time they would pay you $5,000 in full, not 
one cent deducted. *' 

When you are repeating the words, "instead of the 
$360'* draw parentheses or curves aroimd the $360, as 
indicated* in diagram. When you repeat the words 
"the company will continue it for you free for over thriee 
years" draw a line from the $5,000 down to the level 
of the $360, as indicated m diagram, and just as you 
say "three years" write it at end of line. The same 
method should be strictly adhered to when illustrating 
the extended insiu'ance at the end of ten and twenty years, 
which accounts for the three sets of lines and the curves 
around each paid up value shown in the diagram. 

Drawing a line under the $330 deposit and writing ten* 
years: "In ten years you will deposit ten time $110 
which would be $1,100 (writmg it at the same time). If 
you now wish to discontinue your deposits the com- 
pany will take up the $5,000 credit and give you instead 
a credit of $1,400, which will be good any time in case of 
death, no further deposits being required. You will 
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thus see you have had a credit of $5,000 for ten years 
and now when you quit your deposits, the company still 
continues your credit for $300 more than what you have 
deposited. If, however, you would prefer to have the 
full $5,000 credit continue the company will continue 
it in force free for over twelve years, and if death should 
occur during that time the company would pay the $5^000 
in full, just the same as if you had continued your de- 
posits. Let us consider wherein these two provisions may 
so easily apply. Of a certainty you know these same pro- 
visions apply any year during the time the contract is in 
force in almost exactly the same proportion to the amount 
of money deposited. We have taken the third and tenth 
years as examples. We will say that at the end of ten 
years you wish to retire from business or your business 
has plenty of surplus cash and does not need so much 
protection. Li that event you could take the $1,400 
credit and discontinue your deporits. This would be in 
a measure a fund set aside to take care of your necessary 
expense at the time of death, which expense must neces- 
sarily be provided through some source. " 

"On the other hand, we will assume that at the end of 
ten years you wanted to enlarge your business, buy out 
another store or rebuild. You would doubtless, in that 
instance, take an additional obligation. You would 
need all the funds at your command to reduce your obli- 
gations. Under these conditions you may discontinue 
your deposits and apply them to the reduction of your 
obligations, and at the same time you would have your 
S5,000 credit continuing in full force to protect your in- 
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debtedness for twelve years, and surely during these twelve 
years you would eliminate your obligations if you lived, 
and if you died the $5,000 would be immediately at the 
disposd of those who settle your estate that they might 
liquidate the entire remaining obligations and save your 
reputation as a financier. " 

''I might recall many examples where this feature so 
appropriately applied, but I want to tell you of one, 
where it did not apply, that came to my notice a few weeks 
ago. You probably know J. C. Brown, the gfain mer- 
chant, over here at Columbus. Oh! you did not know 
him. Brown had an elevator in which he wisely in- 
vested a little over $10,000. Four thousand of which he 
borrowed at the Columbus State Bank. His business 
was exceedingly prosperous and his indebtedness would 
have been eliminated entirely in not to exceed two years. 
Four weeks ago he took down with pneumonia and died 
within four days time, leaving a wife and two small chil- 
dren. The wife not being in a position to keep the busi- 
ness going and not being familiar with it was at the mercy 
of the creditors. Last week the Vice-President of the 
bank bought the business in for $4,500, which was enough 
to pay the $4,000 indebtedness, leaving $500 to the widow 
for the $6,000 actually invested by her husband. If she 
would have had $5,000 at her disposal she could have 
stepped over to the bank and paid them the $4,000 and 
then locked the place up until she foimd a buyer who 
was willing to give $10,000, which was the Tm'Tn'nnim 
value. Just to show you that the business was actually 
worth $10,000 the banker in three days time reorgan- 
ised and capitalized it at $15,000. " 
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Never fall to have good examples of where a provision 
has apidied or may have applied when demonstrating a 
policy. You who are in the life insurance business nat- 
urally notice and have greater opportunity of observing 
incidents. The public as a rule note the death or the 
circumstances surrounding it but do not give a thought as 
to how life insurance would or could have changed the 
conditions. These examples will have greater affect in 
impressing the advantages than any other thing that 
you might bring to their notice. 

"Beades the mauy wa3rs in which this proposition may 
be applied to protect your estate, it also serves as the 
best possible investment for your money that you could 
hope. This is especially true when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that your chances of losing are no 
greater than a downfall of the government. You make 
ten years deposits and quit then — ^have twelve more years 
of free credit, making a total of twenty-two years. In 
other words should death occur during the next twenty- 
two years the greatest possible sum you could invest 
would be $1,100, and the smallest possible sum that you 
would get in return would be $5,000, which would be 
d54 per cent on your investment. You can see that it 
even exceeds profits on dry goods. " 

He may say: ''Yes, but when I invest it in dry goods 
I get it back in my own lifetime. '* We will meet his 
objection in the following manner: ** Alri ght, b ut let us 
stop to reason. You are in business with the idea of 
making a profit over and above running expenses. This 
profit you look forward to as the means of increasing from 
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year to year the value of your estate. We will take for 
example that you mvest $110 in dry goods. You then 
sell the dry goods at a profit. Now do you spend the 
$1107 No, you reinvest it together with a portion of the 
profit. Then you sell these goods again and invest the 
proceeds as before and so on, month after month and year 
after year — ^you keep investing it, not spending it. Finally 
death comes along and leaves behind whatever amoimt you 
have accumulated. By investing it in dry goods you had 
the trouble and worry on your mind and nine cases out 
of ten you will have left behind considerable less than you 
would have left had you invested it in this proposition, 
where there is absolutely no worry or work whatsoever. 
The most beautiful part of it all is, the minute you de- 
posit yoiur first $110 with us your estate has increased 
$5,000, even though you do not live to make another 
deposit. " 

''Now, Mr. Jones, we will assume that you make the 
full twenty years deposits (drawing a line under the $1,100 
and writing twenty years as per diagram) in that time you 
would deposit just twice the amount you would in ten 
years or $2,200. The chances are, that in twenty years" 
you will either be ready to retire or your business will not 
need so much protection. In that event you may dis- 
continue your deposits and the company will cancel your 
$5,000 credit and give you instead a credit of $2,700 that 
will be good for that amoimt at any time in case ol death 
and there will be no further deposits required. Let ua 
just stop to consider what a great proposition you have 
had, should you live and make your deposits for twenty 
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years. You have had a $5,000 credit during all this time, 
even from the time you made your first deposit of $110, 
and now after having had this $£»;000 protection during all 
this twenty years if you want to discontinue your deposits 
they give you credit for $500 more than what you have de- 
posited altogether. You can certainly realize that all this 
has actually cost you nothing. If though, you would prefer 
to have the full $5,000 credit continue instead of taking 
the paid for credit of $2,700 — ^they would continue it for 
you, without yoiur makmg another deposit, for fiifteen 
years. You were thirty-five years old when you started; 
you make deposits for twenty years; you were then 
fifty-five; the company carries your credit for you for 
fifteen years more, you will then be seventy years of 
age. Just think of it, if death should occur to you by the 
time you are seventy years of age the greatest possible 
sum that you can invest under this privil^e would be 
12,200 and the least posrible sum that you can get in 
return would be $5,000. In other words if death occurs 
to you by the time you are seventy years of age the least 
possible ratio of per cent to your investment is over one 
hundred. Now don't you think that is a fine proposition? " 
(holding yoinr figures up and looking at them with interest) . 
"Jones'* answers "Yes" to the last question in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. Tearing off the figures and 
handing them to him: "Now you keep these figures and 
wh^ your policy comes through, if it is not exactly as 
I have represented it, it will not cost you a penny " — etc. 
Follow the methods as outlined in topic "The Interview. " 
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You have now gope over the preceding illustration onoe. 
Little value will it be to you unless you read it over and 
over again. Familiarise yourself with it so thoroughly 
that you may follow eadi direction laid down without 
making a single omission. You should be able to write 
each figure or make each curve or draw eacn ime just as 
directed, or it will not have the effect in bringing the 
results that we know may be gotten when properCy applied. 
A very good plan is to practice alone and then give the 
illustration before your co-workers as a test of your 
ability. 

Once you have learned thoroughly the illustration as 
it is here given then you may begin to elaborate upon it 
and adjust it to your natural maimer. You must also 
remember that the circumstances will alter the arguments 
that are necessary and you must use your own brain in 
adjusting them to the surroundings. The dvilization 
of the world to-day owes the major portion of its exis- 
tence to the minds that have long since been sil^ced. 
All that we have or know has been brought about by 
somebody adcling just a little more thought to the ideas 
they have learned from some one else. If you will assimi- 
late the ideas that are here given and add thereto a few of 
your own you may be able to accomplish even more than 
those who have practiced it before. 

In the beginning of the life illustration we state there 
are three general classes to whose circumstances the life 
policy may best apply. The preceding illustration is 
intended to meet the demands of the average business 
man. The same illustration may be presented to the 
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average man of poor financial condition, r^ardlesa of 
what vocation he may be following, except that the argu- 
ments be altered to coincide with the case. The figures 
as given in the diagram should be unaltered under all 
conditions. 

When presenting the contract to the man of small 
means, it must be remembered that he is usually the one 
who would not listen to the explanation of a life policy. 
You must therefore be very careful not to disclose its 
name. You may use the explanation of the automatic 
loan, extended insurance, pmd up values and the invest- 
mait side of the life policy but curtail the parts that apply 
to a business man. Dwell very emphatically upon the 
fact that when he deposits $22.00 he has immediately 
placed in the bank for his family $1,000. If he saves not 
another penny he has the satisfaction of knowing that if 
death should occur to-morrow or any time within a year 
he has a far larger bank account than the average man of 
his circumstances. If he objects to the idea of not being 
able to himself draw the $1,000 bank account, show him 
the advantage of that part, in that no one can touch it 
except at the time that we all know it will be most needed. 

At no time and to no class, should you demonstrate the 
cash value of the policy. The life policy is not intended 
to return during Uf e an investment on their money. It 
is only featured that they may regain their reserve in case 
of straitened circumstances. The entire stress must be 
laid upon the protection features as previously outlined, 
also, it may be in most all instances laid on the loan value, 
but this f eatiu^ should be retained as a second argument 
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in the event the demonstration as outlined fails to get the 
application. With business men the loan feature may be 
made a forcible argmnent in the following manner: ''Why, 
Mr. Jones, I have overlooked the most important feature 
of the whole proposition (holding the rates and loan values 
that he may see them, atthesametimeassumingasurprised 
attitude). Many times with business men, it happens 
that you would do most anything to raise a few hundred 
dollars. Take for example in case of panics. You may 
have at all times before gone to the bank when you needed 
money to me^t an obligation. The bank certainly is very 
glad to accomodate you, but now they are not loaning 
money even if you offered government bonds as security. 
What is your feeling when you go over to the bank fully 
expecting to get the money and are informed of the con- 
ditions of the money market. You would give most any 
amount of interest no doubt for a small loan. Now this 
proposition affords you a loan privilege and you don't 
need to pay a high rate of interest. All they charge is 
5 per cent (turning to your loan values). You see here, 
they will loan you money as soon as the third year's de- 
posit is made. That will be two year? from now. The 
amount you may borrow ranges from $150 at the third, 
J650 at the tenth to $1,500 at the twentieth year. Do you 
know that statistics show that 95 per cent of our business 
men fail at some time? Do you know the cause of about 
60 per cent of these failures? It is just such circiunstances 
flfi I have mentionlfed. Biisiness men who are successful 
aje greatly interested in their busmess from day to day, 
they make provisions and allowances for losses, gains 
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and temporary emergencies, they go along year after 
year meeting with nothing but success; eventually, all at 
once and with no warning, they are brought face to face 
with this insurmountable, uncontrolable difficulty. Then 
they realize that there was an emergency for which they 
had made no provision, but it is now too late. Our 
Company has never turned down a single request for a 
loan on a policy in any of the panics it has gone through. 
During the panic of 1907, the old line companies loaned 
over $10,000,000 in thirty d&ys. It would be hard to 
calculate bow many men this $10,000,000 saved from 
failures. I might recite example after example of men 
who personally told me they saved from htmdreds to 
thousands of dollars by having a contract that they used 
in thfi emergency. I could also give you many examples 
of those who had not provided for this emergency and 
lost himdreds and thousands of dollars and some who were 
forced into bankruptcy entirely. Are you going to be one 
of those who wisely make the provision for the emergency 
or would you sooner belong to the latter class?" He 
will sometimes say he would prefer to make the provision 
but more often, feeling the blow of the question, remains 
silent. Place yoiur application before him and say: ''If 
you want to provide against failure during both life and 
thereafter just write yoinr full name on this line. " Hold- 
ing your pen for his easy grasp and keeping your eyes 
fixed steadily upon the dotted line. He may say he wants 
to wait awhile. You cin say: "How many, many times 
have I heard men say 'If I only had taken that proposition 
sooner.' Do you know why they were forced to say this? 
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Just because they wanted to use a certain feature but foiD^ 
their contract not yet old enough. Who knows but the 
delay of a few days, a few weeks or a few months in start- 
ing this may cause you to say as hundreds have said be- 
fore. Just write your name on this line." 

Some may not understand ^diy they should pay any 
interest on a loan and offer the argument that they are I 
borrowing their own money . This may be easily explained 
by showing them that the loan value is based on the re- 
serve of the policy. The Company credits interest to 
this reserve, even though the insured is using the money. 
If they are pa3dng the insured interest on money that he 
has in his possession it is necessary to charge him interest 
that the account may be balanced. 

The loan value may be very successfully explained 
before the man of poor financial conditions in tiie following 
manner: ''Now, Mr. Jones, here is a provision that most 
every person at sometime would be very glad to have. 
We will assmne that at sometime you or your wife should 
take sick. Say for example, that you should have ap- 
pendicitis and have to go to the hospital for an operation. 
You know that if you have not the cash the doctors lure 
in no way anxious to look after you. They, as a rule, do 
not stop to consider that your life is mighty sweet to you 
and offer their services. When your life is at stake it 
would be nice to have a place where you might quickly 
raise fifty or a himdred dollars. This proposition provides 
just such a feature. Any time after you have made your 
three years' deposits, which would be two years from now, 
you could borrow mcmey from our company on this con- 
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tract. The amount you can borrow is stated in your 
contract and it ranges from $30 after three deposits to 
$130 after ten deposits and even as high as $300 after 
twenty deposits. Of a certainty you do not have to be 
sick to get a loan. It may happen sometime that you 
would be out of work and need money to pay your gro- 
cery bill. It would be a fine thing to have a place to go 
where you could get a little money without humiliating 
yourself or b^gmg some one to favor you. A man 
came into the office just this morning who has been 
laid off on accoimt of a strike; a payment of $200 was due 
on his home, he came up and borrowed the money on his 
policy. He told me then if it would not have been for this 
feature he would have had to give up his home. I 
ought give you himdreds of examples such as these 
where the loan value has not only saved property, but 
lives as well. What you want to do is to write your 
name on this line here and provide just such an emer- 
gency fund as soon as it can be done. " 

In the event he wants to delay it use the same argument 
as UBed on the business man. 

You win not always get the signature as outlined in the 
illustration, but you will get far more signatures by using 
it in a sincere manner as intended. The many old excuses 
of which we have made previous mention are sure to come 
forth in some cases, but you will have them reduced to a 
tniTiiTnnm . "Want to think it over first, '* "Wait until 
the first of the month or year," "I want to talk it over 
with my wife, " e^., may be overcome by the argument 
used in this toi^c 'where you have illustrated to the buai- 
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ness man what others have experienced by not having 
applied earlier. Another point to keep in mind is the date 
the age changes. Very often you will find that he would 
necessarily be rated a year older by waiting a week or a 
month. With the man of poor financial circumstances, 
also some business men, you may use with great effect the 
following argument: When he gives you an excuse or 
8a3rs he don't need it, stop suddenly for about ten seconds 
and then with an appearance of sorrow or disgust, look 
him stridght in the eye: ''Mr. Jones I what would you 
think of your neighbor here if he should without warning 
desert his family, leaving his wife and two little children, 
with no means of support? I know what you would think 
of him without your answer. Did you ever stop to think 
if you were to die to-night you would be leaving your wife 
and family in just the same condition? When Providence 
has here provided a way by which you may leave behind a 
means of support, if you then fail to take advantage of it, 
are jrou not in a measure deserting your family? Write 
your name on this line here and place $1,000 in the bank 
to their credit. '* 

The preceding is one of many ways that you may devise 
to meet these excuses. There is one thing to remember. 
Do not be afraid of hurting their feelings. Many men 
need a good lecture in a straight forward sincere manner 
on occasions of this kind and if they become angry just 
put it down that they are not of the caliber with whom 
you would want to do business. Timidity never brought 
any man success; neither have those who have not suffi- 
cient moral conscience to protect their families. 
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Sometimes they will say they want to investigate other 
oompanies. Meet that argument by saying: ^'That is 
just what I would like to have you dOf you will then 
realize that this contract is unequaled. Now I will tell 
you what I will do. I will fill out this application and get 
you the contract. You go to some other companies 
and if they want to they can also issue you a con- 
tracty we will then lay them side by side and compare them, 
figure for figure, and if oiu*s is not the better, I will gladly 
return it to the company. Let us see — ^where were you 
bom? — etc." In most every case if you succeed in getting 
the application in this manner you can then get an ad- 
vance payment by the same method. They will invariably 
never go to another company to get figures and they 
would not have done so had you not written their appli- 
cation. You might have called a week later and then 
again and again, and they would always inform you that 
they had not yet had time to investigate other companies. 

A very common objection is: "I want to talk it over 
with my wife." This may be met in various ways, the 
best of which is as follows: "Now, listen! In the first 
place your wife does not realize what condition she would 
be in if death should occur to you. She does not realize 
that after your death her entire source of support will be 
eliminated and she left to devise all future problems of 
the home and provide the income as well. She cannot 
realize what an immense responsibility it is. She may 
think that now her responsibilities are great, but she does 
not dream of what they will be once the entire source of 
moome to the home has vanished. Furthermore — she 
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would no doubt be timid in asking you to provide this 
protection, even though she did realize the conditions. 
Certainly, Mr. Jonea, you realize that this is one busi- 
ness transaction above all others where the responsibility 
rests solely upon you and should be decided entirely by 
you. " 

Some men truly want to talk it over with their wives 
as they are accustomed to discussing business matters with 
them that they may not only know the circumstances but 
lend their opinions and thought as well. This is a very 
good plan, but in the case of life insurance any man should 
be made to realize that he and he alone is responsible and 
should know enough to provide protection. There are 
many men who will offer this for no other purposethan 
an excuse — having no intention of consulting their wives. 
The preceding argument will serve well to get around these 
men. 

Many other excuses may be offered, but we have given 
here the most common ones, along with examples for over- 
coming the objection^ that you may understand it is 
necessary to give this business sufiBcient thought that you 
may alwa3rs have a '^loop hole'' to crawl through and ^t 
the application NOW. 

You will have noted throughout the illustration the 
word deposit has been used in all places where it is com- 
mon for insurance men to say cost. You have no doubt 
often met with a question similar to this: — ^'How much 
would it cost me for a thousand at my age?" Then 
you turn to your rate book and say: " WTiy that will cost 
you thirty dollars per year. " You should have said be- 
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fore turning to your rate book, "Why it will not cost you 
anything. " This will be the true expression and at the 
same time will serve to excite unexpected attention. 
Many times a question of this kind is asked when they 
have no intention of making appUcation for insurance 
and would not listen to an illustration; They merely 
ask the question through curiosity to know what the rate 
would be at their age. If you have met them with this 
totally unexpected reply, they become desirous of knowing 
the conditions of such a proposition. Now, instead of 
quoting the rate, start in with your regular explanation, 
drawing your cross, etc. "Now, Mr. Jones, you have 
the wrong idea as to this proposition. As I have told you 
it costs you nothing. All the company asks you to do is 
to make a deposit with them, just the same as if you took 
it over here to the bank, and they will give you a credit 
of $1,000 etc.*' — ^You may go on and demonstrate 
how the proposition in reality costs him nothing by 
demonstrating the returns on settlements at death and 
otherwise. 

Whenever you buy a suit of clothes you pay thirty 
dollars. You use the word pay or cost because that 
money never returns to you or your heirs again; you 
having gotten value received. K you take a life poUcy 
and carry it for two years and quit, it has cost you forty- 
four dollars, because you have only gotten value received 
in protection. Had you died during those two years it 
again would have cost you nothing. Had you continued 
your deposits for three or more years your paid up values 
would exceed your deposits, hence there again would be 
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no cost. Whenever you place money or any ^'^^^f^^^ 
some specific place where you or your heirs later ^"^^ 
it, you have deposited it; for that reason, you ^^^^ 
use the words cost or pay in connection with life msurau 
premiums. ^^ 

While m these iUustrations we use the bank as » ^f^ 
of explanation, let it be understood thoroughly tna^ ^ 
slighting remark or anything of a derogatory ^ ^ 

at any time advanced regarding banks, ^^^^i^^j^g, 
great necessity and you should encourage the ^^^^^ j^ ^ 
Bankers as a rule are our best friends, they bemg ^^^ 

position to know and see the necessity of life ^^ j^ 
protection. We refer to banks and use banking t^^ms 

these illustrations because of the fact that most every^ 
person understands to some extent banking and f^^^^ 
hend our proposition much more easily by )^^*^ ^ 
method. In fact, a life insurance company is a DanK 
caring for the deposits of its patrons in the same ^*^^' 
except that they use a portion of the deposits to pay ^ 
death claims or cost of protection. 

A very large field of opportunity is among those who 
have loans or mortgages. The mode of getting th^ 
prospects has been outlined in a previous topic The life 
policy certainly may be presented to a great advantage 
and in a convincing manner to these prospects with but 
attle explanation. All that is necessary is for you to 
aemonstrate how a mortgage on a farm or home may be 
easily cared for should they live, but should death occur 
practically all of the estate would be consumed in satis- 
lymg the creditors. Through years of honest effort and 
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economy they have managed to pay two-thirds the total 
cost of the property, a mortgage for the remsumng third 
wiD easily, under foreclosure, consume the entire property, 
leaving nothing or practically nothing to the family for 
whom they have labored so earnestly all these years. Well 
do you know and perhaps in your own locality or town 
you may point out "would be men" who have grown 
immensely wealthy watching for and bujdng property 
at a forced sale. When a forced sale is advertised, in 
most all cases those who do the bidding are there to buy 
at a low figure and will not raise their figure to anything 
near .what the property is worth. If some honest. man is 
present and buys the property, he gets it at a low figure 
because he has no competition to force him higher. When 
property is selling independently, you will find only those 
who ui reality want the property and are willing to pay 
what it is worth. 

How many of those who are imder the shadow of a 
mortgage pa3ang five or six per cent interest, realize that 
by paying one or two per cent more they could have 
your company take the obligation of paying off the 
mortgage in the event they did not live to do so themselves. 
Get your brain working and draw a few mental pictures 
comparing the difference in the result of f oresightedness 
and unf oresightedness. 
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THE 20 PAYMENT 

You have outlined in the last topic the daas to whom 
the life policy is best adapted as a rule, but not a set rule. 
A general rule of the same nature may be followed in 
presenting the limited payment. While you have pre- 
sented in this topic the 20 Payment only, it is to be under- 
stood that the other limited payments may be presented 
in the same manner and no great mistake «an be made in 
first illustrating the 20 Payment and then changing to a 
10 or 15 Payment if you should learn during your 
interview that the other would be best adapted to the 
circiunstances, neither would there be any serious diffi- 
culties experienced in changing to endowment for the same 
reasons. There is not nearly so great a breach between 
the limited payment and endowment as there is between 
either of these and the life policy. 

The 20 Payment may be presented to the best advantage 
to all professional men and all those who are on a salary 
basis, provided their age does not exceed forty-five years. 
The better guide to follow is to stop and consider if the pros- 
pect has no opportunity of investing his surplus earnings 
directly in the vocation which he follows or in such a way 
that his life work and experience daily directs the results 
of his money invested; for example, we will take the 
grocer who can invest his money in his business and 
daily supervise the investment and at all times exercise 
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all his ability and experience toward affecting a sub- 
stantial return. If your prospect is not so situated he is 
at all times a candidate for a 20 Pa3nnent, be he married 
or single, provided he does not belong to the class whose 
financial condition will not admit of anything more than a 
life policy as was explained under that topic. 

The 20 Payment applies to a far greater niunber of 
people than any other policy, because of the extremely 
great amoimt of people who belong to the salaried class. 
A business man who is adapted to a life policy may have 
ten men working for him on a salary, all of whom are more 
than likely prospects for the 20 Payment. To give you 
a still better idea as to the method of selecting the better 
policy for the proper individual we will canvass this busi- 
ness man and his ten clerks. We at once decide the 
proprietor is a whole life prospect. Five of his men are 
married and five are single. Their ages range from 
eighteen to fifty. The first being eighteen and single and 
earning ten dollars per week and paying board to his 
mother, we sell $1,000 — ^20 Payment. The second, being 
twenty and single earning twelve dollars per week and 
paying board, we sell him a 15 Payment of $1,000. The 
third being single and twenty-two years of age, earning 
fifteen dollars per week and boarding we sell him $1,000—^ 
20 Year Endowment. The fourth who is twenty-five, 
married with two children earning eighteen per week and 
paying for a home we sell a life policy of $1,500 which 
is enough to cover his indebtedness — ^he will later change 
it to a 20 Payment. The fifth being twenty-seven and 
lungle, earning twenty dollars per week and boarding, we 
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sell a $2,500 — ^20 Payment. The sixth being thirty and 
single, earning twenty dollars per week and keeping his 
mother, we sell a 10 Pa3rment life of $2,000. The seventh 
who is thirty-three, married and no children, earning 
twenty-two dollars per week we place $3,000 — ^20 Pay- 
ment. The eighth being thirty-five years of age and 
foreman, earning thirty dollars per week and having two 
children we place $5,000 — ^20 Payment. The ninth be- 
ing forty, married and five children, earning twenty-five 
per week we sell $1,500 — 10 Pa3rment. The tenth being 
fifty, earning twenty dollars per week, married having two 
grown children, we place $2,000 Whole Life. 

By the preceding outline you may know that there are 
in reality two distinct classes between whom greatest care 
must be exercised in recomm^iding a contract. They 
are the life class which is in a class by itself with the excep- 
tion of term insurance. The 20 Paymait class to whom 
may be presented any policy except term or life. To the 
latter class you can make no grievous error in presenting 
the 20 Pa3rment at all times and then change to another 
policy of the same class that may be better adapted, which 
may be regulated by the earnings and general financial 
standing. The reason no trouble will be experienced in 
presenting any one of this class — ^is that they all contain 
the saving feature. However, it is always far better to 
diagnose your case in advance sufiBciently that you may 
present exactly the proper policy to the proper p^-son. 
You can always drive a nail better by striking it square 
on the head from the start. 

The limited payment contracts are growing more popu- 
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ar year after year. Those who have become educated to 
usurance have come to realize that they will want insur- 
3uice twenty years from now just the same as to-day and 
should they take endowment, they then would be forced 
to re-insure at a much higher rate notwithstanding the 
probabilities of their not being able to pass a medical 
examination. In the limited payment they have the 
saving feature with its surrender and loan values in 
practically the same proportion as the endowment, pro- 
vided it becomes necessary for them to avail themselves 
ci this privilege. They also have the assurance of getting 
their insurance paid for, by the time their productive 
years have elapsed. Taking everything into consideration 
the 20 Payment is truly the best adapted to meet all re- 
quirements, but this should not so prejudice your mind as 
to cause you to overlook the many oth^ forms of policies 
issued by your company or to forget that individual oir- 
<j\mistances may be varied into fflfty different forms for 
each of which you have a policy to meet the condition 
that may arise. When presenting the 20 Pa3rment we 
again use a name different from those applied to life 
insurance contracts, as was explained in the life illustra- 
tion. When approaching the average person who holds 
a salaried position, we use the familiar terms '' Banking 
proposition*' or "Saving proposition." The same terms 
may be used with professional men, but you may in al- 
most every instance use such expression as "I have a new 
proposition to show you. " You may design a name to 
conform with the circumstances but be sure that you have 
a Intimate reason which the policy will bring out in 
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your illustration. For example — ^in using ''Banking 
^proposition" or "Saving proposition'' we are in reality 
using the terms that best apply to the contract and the 
expression is brought out fully throughout the demonstra- 
tion which follows a few paragraphs further. Most all 
persons being familiar with these terms are easily made to 
see the most complex contract, and greater good can be 
done to the public by the use of such names. 

Thousands of men who need insurance to protect their 
family or their future will meet you at the door and tell 
you they don't want any insurance and slam the door. 
This is all due to the fact that they do not imderstand 
insurance and have never had it thoroughly explained. 
It may with all truth and sincerity be said — ^no sane man 
who thoroughly understands life insurance and its neces- 
sity is without insurance of some size or kind. He will 
pay for it as a necessity, just as he does for the heretofore 

known absolute necessities — ^bread and butter. We must 
reach these misinformed people and it can be done by using 
the plans herem outlined that give all the true facts of a 
contract in the most simple and imquestionable manner. 
The writer has personally experienced many interviews 
of a pleasant and successful nature, where agents were 
before tinned down cold. The suspect as he came to the 
door was alwa3rs met by a sincere handshake and smile 
accompanied by the simple expression "I would like 
about ten minutes of your time to show you a little savings 

proposition. " 

We will now give you the method used in illustrating 
the 20 Payment and will take for example the same ''Mr. 
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Jones" who has a wife and two children and is earning 
a salary of approximately $100 to $125 per month. We 
present to this man a $5,000 contract because of his 
earnings, which is the medium by which you must be 
guided in the amoimts that you talk. When you talk 
$5,000 it is always very easy to get the rates and settle- 
ments as it can most quickly be done by dividing your 
rates and settlements by two. For example we say the 
rate is $30.40, by dividing it by two you in a ^ance can 
see the rate would be $152 for $5,000. 

In the f ollowmg diagram we give a policy issued by no 
company on a non-participating basis. As was true of the 
life policy it may easily be arranged to coincide with any 
20 Pajonent poUcy issued by any company. 
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Approach your prospect as previously outlined having 
a blotter ins^ted in your rate book where the 20 Payment 
rates may be foimd. After a few passing comments turn 
to your prospect in a half serious, half jesting way and 
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say, ''Mr. Jones, are you a very good hand at saving 
money?*' U he answers either in the affirmative or 
negative you may say "That's just the kind of a man I 
like to talk to. '* K he saves money you have something 
of interest for him. If he does not save money you have 
a great opportimity to do good. They invariably answer 
your query with a smile saying "not very good" or "just 
fair. " You may now lean forward, looking toward your 
pad, draw the cross in a slow deliberate mamier so as to 
draw his attention. You may now raise your eyes to 
his and say, "Mr. Jones, there are jupt two words which 
will explain all the reasons for your working day after day 
and year after year and the first one is this (writing self, 
but not pronouncing it). He says with a smile, "That's 
right." 

Let us stop to consider what it means to bring before 
a prospect the advantages to "self." T>o you know it is 
wisely said that back of all acts of seeming self-sacrifice 
there is a selfish motive? A man may face certain death 
for the good of some person or persons and yet the greatest 
motive that prompts him to do so is his own selfish hope 
of winning fame or glory. It is thus true of our business; 
if we keep before the prospect the advantages gained for 
himself first we then can open his heart, as it were, to 
protect his family. 

After having written the word "self" and received his 
reply without your having pronoimced it you know that 
you have his attention, as it was necessary for him to read 
what you have written before he could reply. He being 
so well pleased with the first word you have written, is 
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waiting with interest to see what the other word is that 
you are going to write. In other words, you have gotten 
him fully interested, which is the first all important step. 
After writing the word "self" and receiving his assent, 
wait about ten seconds and then with the following words, 
"And the other is this" (writing "family" as shown in 
diagram, again not pronoimcing it). You can see him 
heave a more or less discemable sigh of responsibility, 
but he is growing more anxious to know how you are going 
to proceed. (You may use the word mother, sister or 
whatever the occasion requires, instead of family). Do 
not wait so long after writing the word family but begin 
your illustration in the following mamier: 

"Now, Mr. Jones, the ipatter of looking after yourself 
is indeed a serious proposition. This is particularly true 
at this day and age. You say you are not a very good 
hand at saving money. This I am sure is not an micom- 
mon fault. The American people have developed a 
general habit of consuming almost their entire earnings 
and even more, for their daily living. This habit has been 
developed, by those having capital constantly throwing 
incentives or temptations before the public^ Go down 
town to-night and you will find every store with its spa- 
cious show windows decorated with the most tempting 
of their wares. Pick up a newspaper and you will find 
ccdtenns of attractive "adds" to lure you to the shop or 
theatre. Twenty years ago we had no show windows; 
we had no electric signs; very little attractive advertising 
was done, as a consequence men went to the store or shop 
and bought what they wanted once they felt the neces- 
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sity. Their surplus earnings were stored away for the 
benefit of later days. It is true we have some old men 
to-day, who are sixty or sixty-five, without money. You 
may know such an old man in your neighborhood. Did 
you ever stop to consider in what a sad plight he is? He 
is old but mtut work that he gain his daily bread. He 
is old and is being driven out of his position by yoimg men 
who will work for the same money and are able to ^ve 
their employer value received because of their superior 
physical condition. Once out of a position he must walk 
the streets week after week seeking a new one and at every 
turn he is met with the same story, "You are too old.'* 
If the young man with his vim and vigor, with his abiUty 
to get a position wherever there is an opening, could only 
for a week experience the pangs of old age without money, 
I am sure he would cease to spend all his earnings and pro- 
vide something for the "rainy day. *' We see that tonday 
the old man without funds has a sad lot, but let me teD 
you, Mr. Jones, the old man twenty years from now will 
have a much sadder lot and the number of old men without 
money then will be 500 per cent greater than to-day. In 
this proposition we have here, we have provided a place 
where you may deposit a small saving in such a manner that 
ip as safe as the state government. We do not ask you to 
deprive yourself or your family of all the pleasures o^tfe. 
All we ask is that you make a deposit of an amount wmh 
would be lesp than three dollars per week, $152 once ayear.'^ 
(Writing the $152 as in diagram at same time you utter 
the figures). "Now, you can figure the amount in your 
mind, what you earn per week and multiply that by 
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fifty-two weeks in a year, you then can realize what a small 
sum we are asking you to save in proportion to what you 
earn each year." 

^*The most beautiful part of it all is this,— when you 
depoidt your first $152 to the credit of yourself, we at the 
same time place to the credit of your family $5,000, which 
would be paid to them in the event you did rtot live to save 
for yourself and them what you had hoped to do." (As 
you utter the $5,000, write the figures as shown in diagram) 
^'To make this statement more clear, we will assume that 
to-morrow morning you go over to the bank and deposit 
$152 naturally the teller hands you a bank book with a 
credit of $152, which is all you would expect. Just as you 
are about to leave he says, " Wdt a minute, Mr. Jones, " 
and hands you out another book with a credit in it of $5,000. 
He now says, ''Take this home and give it to your wife 
and if death should occur to you while you do business 
with us she may draw this $5,000 immediately even though 
it should be to-morrow. " Would you not think that bank 
generous? In other words, Mr. Jones, you are here 
offered an opportunity to keep $5,000 to the credit of your 
little family, without it in reality costing you a penny, as 
I wiU proceed to demonstrate to you." 

You can here see the force of the argument. Every man 
wji^is a man loves his family, he wants to do and has the 
goft intentions of doing a great amoimt for them, but he 
very often allows them to take the chances with fate from 
day to day, merely because it would require some self 
sacrifice to protect them. You have now placed before 
him an opportunity that he has long looked for and that is 
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providing this protection without a self sacrifice. Keep 
this fact constantly before him and he will soon consider 
himself a very poor specimen of a man if he does not now 
take advantage of the opportmiity. 

''Next year you again deposit your $152. After that 
deposit is made we have a provision in the contract that 
protects you from any unforseen difficulties that may arise 
when any future deposit is due. For example, when the 
third years' deposit b due, of a certainty, you always 
have a month of grace to make your deposits but when 
this third one is due we will assume that you need the 
money for some other purpose or for some unknown rear 
son, you have not the necessary amoimt at hand that you 
c^i make your deposit during the month of grace, if such 
should occur all you need to do is to notify the company's 
head office and the company will loan you the money to 
make the deposit, only charging you 5 per cent interest 
imtil you are ready to make it. They give you credit for 
your $152 just the same as if you made it yourself, only 
if death should occur to you before you reimburse the 
company they would just deduct the $152 with interest, 
from the $5,000. Say three months later you are ready 
to make your deposit, all you need to do is to hand in your 
check for the $152 with mterest for three months, which 
interest would only amoimt to about $1.90, and the co||- 
pany will then cancel the little indebtedness against the 
policy. " 

When you mention the seccmd deposit, enter it in 
coliunn one. When you state ^'the company mil give 
you credit for your $162, " write the third deposit, drawing 
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curves to aistinginflh it^ and when you state ''the company 
will cancel your little indebtedness/^ draw a line through 
the third $152 as in diagram. 

After drawing a line imder the first three depodts and 
writing three years as per diagram, add the figures aloud 
and then proceed as follows: — "Now in three yearsyou will 
have saved $456. We will assume that you do not wish 
to make any further deposits. However, I can say this, 
that there is no danger of your wanting to discontinue your 
deposits once you have held this contract for three years. 
I venture it could not be bought from you for three times 
the amoimt you have deposited as you will have by that 
time learned what an excellent proposition you have, 
but the company through years of experience have learned 
that many an unf orseen difficulty has arisen in the careers 
of many of their patrons and have included these safety 
clauses that nothing may be lost in the event such diffi- 
culties should arise. For example, we say that at the end 
of these three years you were compelled to discontinue 
your deposits, the company would cancel your $5,000" 
(making a check mark above thq $5,000) "credit and give 
you instead a credit for $625^ which would be good for that 
amount at any time in case of death and no further de- 
posits would be required. You readily can see they have 
given you your $5,000 of credit for three years and now 
when you quit you still have a credit of almost $180 more 
than you have deposited. If, instead of taking this settle- 
ment, '*^ (drawing curves aroimd the $625) " you should pre- 
fer to have the full $5,000 credit continue in force," 
(drawing the line and writing as in diagram) "the com- 
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pany would automatically continue it in force for the full 
amount for six years longer without your having made a 
single further deposit. If death should occur to you during 
this six years the company would give your wife a check for 
the $5y000y not one cent deducted. " 

Writing ten years as in diagram and drawing line under 
the $456. ''IN ten years you will save ten times $152 or 
$1,520. Again, if you would quit your deposits the com- 
pany would take up your $5,000 credit, " (drawing check 
mark above the $5,000) ^'and give you instead a credit 
for $2,450 which would be good for that amount any time 
in case of death and no further deposits would be required. 
Again, you may stop to consider the liberality of this pro- 
vision. You have had a credit of $5,000 for ten years and 
now when you quit you still havea credit for over $900 more 
than what you have deposited. • • • If though you would 
prefer to have the full $5,000 credit continue in force, '' 
(drawing your line) ''they would automatically continue 
it for you for twenty years longer and should death occur 
to you during all that time they would pay you $5,000 in 
full just the same as if you had made ail your deposits. 

"Let us consider wherein this provision may be of great 
benefit to you; certainly you understand there are similar 
settlements each year after the second and I have merely 
used the third and tenth years as an illustration. The 
settlements at the end of the other years are practically 
in the same proportion to the number of deposits as these 
I have given you. 

"As I have said, let us consider wherein these provisions 
may benefit you. For whom are you working? Oh, yes, 
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the consolidated wholesale grocers. Well, now, Mr. Jones, 
did you ever stop to consider that they would not have you 
working for them if they did not make a profit from your 
labor? Did you ever stop to think that your brain is in 
reality kept within t^rtain bounds and can only be utilized 
in performing the duties of your present portion? If an 
opportunity should present itself where you could get 
into business for yourself and be independent, where you 
would reap the benefits of your labor, where all the valu- 
able thoughts of your brain may be put into action and 
increase your earnings, would you take advantage of 
such an opportunity? I was talking with a bright young 
«hoe salesman last week who had the preceding week sold 
almost five hundred dollars worth of shoes, which made 
his employer a net profit of almost $100. Yet the sales- 
man was^ only drawing eighteen dollars as a salary. In 
other words his employer is making a profit of $82 per week 
on his labor; this is not taking into consideration the 
valuable suggestions that are thought out and applied to 
the increasing of the business in general. Why is it men 
will continue to work under those conditions year after 
year? I will tell you why. They have no capital. Why 
have they no capital? Simply because they keep putting 
oflf from day to day to save money or provide something 
with which to back themselv^ when an opportimity 
presents itself. You never can tell when some one may 
offer you a good proposition to go into business for your- 
self. If you have somethmg back of you, you are in a 
portion to accept the opportimity. Hundreds of cases 
have come to my attention where men have attained 
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various degrees of wealth and their only start was a con- 
tract similar to this.^' 

It matters not the vocation of your salaried man the 
same argument will apply; for example, we will say he is 
a machinist, he may start a shop of his own. If he is a 
clerk he may start a store. If he is a bookkeeper he may 
start a business similar to that with which he has become 
so thoroughly familiar through his books. 

''A case comes to mind of a young man whb started 
* as a clerk in a drug store. After a number of years of 
steady work he was granted a regbtered pharmacist's 
certificate. His employer was growing old and offered 
to sell him one-half interest in the business. The young 
man having very little funds gavp his note and a $2,000 
20 Payment contract as security for the notes. After 
a few years he paid off the notes and bought the other 
one-half of the business in the same manner. To-day 
he owns three of the .largest and most prosperous drug 
stores in that city. What would he have done when the 
opportimity presented itself if he had not had something 
to back him. In this contract here, at the end of ten 
years you have invested only $1 ,520 to get a backing of 
$5,000. A very large number of persons would be willing 
to take your contract as security for an amount almost 
equal to its face. Why would they? Because they know 
that whether you make your deposits or not it will coiv- 
tinue in force for twenty years. Certaiiily during that time 
you are going to do one of three things. You will pay the 
indebtechiess or they will take your business away from 
you. If you (6e the policy will pay your indebtedness. 
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leaving your creditors free from loss and your family 
free from debt. If you have a good reputation people 
will trust you because they know you will pay if you Uve, 
but in this day and age they want something to secure 
them in the event that you do not live to meet your obli- 
gations. Thousands of business men to-day use their 
contracts as collateral security. They don't have to go to 
a friend for his signature to their notes. Friends are 
beginning to get wise and not take the chances of paying 
notes when there is no chance for remuneration. They 
are-'all requiring a certified reason to believe that the 
obligation will be met in case of death as in life. If this 
proposition should be the means of helping you into an 
opportunity, the interest on your investment would be 
incalculable. " 

Drawing a line imder the $l,520andwriting twenty years 
as per diagram. "Even though you never use this con- 
tract in a business way or even though you do, if you make 
your twenty deposits you will have saved twice $1,520 or 
$3,042, for yourself or $5,000 for yoiu* family. Now, 
Mr. Jones, most people to whom I present this proposition 
begin to wonder how soon and how much money they can 
draw before I am one-half through explaining its con- 
ditions. My experience has been that once you have 
made your twenty deposits, conditions are greatly changed. 
You may be in business for yourself, you may be a great 
deal better off than you are to-day, which we hope will 
be true. This proposition alone may have been the 
cause of your having saved a much larger amount than 
you deposit here. At any event, I will say, nine chances 
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out of ten you won't want to draw any money wfaatsoever 

once you have made your twenty deposits. You know 

the company will not accept more than twenty deposits 

and once they are made the chances are you will still 

want a sum set aside for your family in case of death. 

If you do you have here a $5,000 bond that is paid for and 

it only cost you $3,000. I call it a bond because it b truly 

a bond; good at all times for it? face value in case of 
yoiu* deatii. You can lay it away in your safe with the 

satisfaction of knowing it is the cleanest — ^most easily 

disposed of piece of property you have and cost you less 

and there are no taxes to pay. Most likely you would 

have no particular place to invest your savings H you drew 

them, but if you want you can go there nineteen years 

from to-day, the next minute after you make your last 

deposit and draw a loan of $2,850 in cash and in the event 

of your death the following year you would have a balance 

of $2,150 that would be paid to your family. " (Be sure 

and write the figures as you utter them and complete your 

subtraction before their eyes. Also when you say at end 

of nineteen years write it as in diagram). ''Of a certainty 

you could wait until the end of the twentieth year and get 

a cash surrender of the $2,850, but in that case you would 

surrender your contract to the company and would have 

no protection remaining. By taking the loan you get 

your $2,150 protection much cheaper than if you took up 

a new contract— Hjounting your 5 per cent interest on the 

loan less the increase in your reserve values. Not only 

the cheapness is to be considered; at your then advancea 

age you probably would not be able to pass a medical 

examination if you wanted a new contract. 
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"As I have said though — ^nme cases out of ten you won't 
want this money at that time. '' (Drawing lines through 
the $2,850 and the $2,150 as per diagram). ''If you do 
not, this value keeps increasing year after year; for ex- 
ample, ten years later you could go there and borrow 
$3,450 in cash and have remaining $1,550 protection as 
long as you wanted to pay the interest. You can thus 
see that during this ten years you have had the protection 
of $5,000 and at the same time received $600 interest on 
your money. In other words it would be just the same 
as if you took $2,850 over to the bank and they agreed to 
pay you interest, pay your taxes, allow you to draw the 
principal with interest at any time and in event of your 
death pay your wife $5,000 or $2,150 more than what you 
deposited. As I told you I did not come here to sell you 
insurance. We have given you thirty years of insurance 
for nothing; all the money you deposited and $600 be- 
sides and you have remaining $1,550 protection which 
would be enough to meet all incidental expenses at death. 
Now don't you think that a fine proposition?" He says, 
"Yes." Proceed with the application as previously out- 
lined. 

You should in a large percentage of cases, be able to 
secure the signature without further argument but if he 
interposes an objection, use some of the following argu- 
ments: 

"Mr. Jones, with one little stroke of the pen you can 
place $5,000 to the credit of your httle family without 
sacrificing one cent from yoxir own personal account. 
Certainly when you can do so great a good for them and 
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at the same time benefit or add to the prospects of your 
future you would not hesitate to place your name on thk 
line right here.*' 

^'To make it more convenient for you we will have this 
issued in two contracts of $2,500 each. It may happen 
at some time that you would wish to use one as security 
or collateral and leave the other unincumbered and free 
for your family. It -may unfortunately occur that you 
at some time majr necessarily discontinue one and still 
continue the other. There lure many conditions that 
may arise where this will have been the better plan. I will 
just indulge that now" (writing it on apphcation) ''now 
it will be issued in two contracts the sum of both will be 
precisely the same as a single contract. Just write your 
name on this line here. 

''If I am the means of causing you to save this money 
and provide for yourself and estate, the time will come 
when you will plainly recognize the fact that I have done 
more for you and have been of greater service to you than 
any other ten men with whom you have ever come in 
contact. Mr. Jones, there is far more to my mission here 
to-day than the mere fact that I get a small commission 
for getting your patronage. I can say with all sincerity, 
if I fail in my getting you to understand the folly of not 
now starting this contract and if you should at the age of 
sixty still be dependent on your daily labor for bread as 
those you see around you, I know that I am responsible. 
Sign your name on this line here and place both the future 
of yourself and family on a sure footing. " 

You may explain the loan value as explained in the 
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life illustration. Point out to him its value in time of 
sickness, business depressions; etc. 

In presenting this proposition to the young single man, 
you may use the following gpod argument, ''Mr. Jones, 
we may say things now that sound foolish, but let me say 
to you this, it is the yoimg man who occasionally assumes 
a serious thought for the future that will not always be 
working for some one besides himself. The time will 
come when you want to marry, ten years from now will 
find you with a family. You may now say, no — ^but you 
know the facts of the extreme majority tells us this will 
be true. Have you ever stopped to consider what you 
will have to offer that wife as a safeguard for her future? 
You may find a girl whom you wish to rob of a chance to 
marry some young man who has these provisions made, 
but you would not think of the sacrifice you would be 
asking her to make in accepting you Who had the same 
chance of making these provisions but had not done your 
duty. Write your name on this line here and establish 
a $2,000 estate." 

Yoimg mngle men are as a rule of a frivolous nature 
and are prone to laugh at such a thing as life insurance. 
What you want to do is put on an extremely serious appear- 
ance and give them a fatherly talk on the saving of money 
and the mistake made by thousands as outlined in this 
topic with reference to the old man without money. 

A great many times if you have not begun your illus- 
tration properly and have them only one-half interested 
they will stop you at about the end of the third or tenth 
year and want to know how much cash they can get. 
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Simply state that you will bring out all those facts later 
on wUch you may do in explaining the advantages of the 
loan values. If they object to paid up values instead of 
cash use the same argumait as in the life illustration. 

Never use the term paid up policy as it b confusing to 
the average public. All companies and thousands of 
their representatives have been caused much trouble by 
this expression. The writer recalls a personal incident 
in his early career where he had informed the insured 
they would get a paid up policy of $1,000 at the end of 
twenty years and they understood it to be cash and in 
later years insisted that he said cash. Incidents of the 
same nature by the thousands have been noted and they 
all tend to cause a certain degree of dissatisfaction that 
is difficult to overcome. If you will use the plans as out- 
lined in these illustrations, and as a climax always leave 
your figures that you have used in your illustration, (as 
outlined at end of life illustration) you, your successors 
or your company will neviT be troubled with mismformed 
policy-holders. 

In the preceding illustration we have used the loans or 
surrender values beyond the twentieth year. Very few 
companies furnish these values in their rate books as it 
would require too much space to ^ve them and would 
necessarily increase the size of the book to such propor- 
tions as to make it too large to carry in your pocket. All 
agents should know how to find these values but we 
appreciate there are a very small percentage of them that 
do, and will endeavor to furnish such information that 
may guide them. 
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A great many companies are giving as a loan at the end 
of twenty years the full reserve on the policy. A greater 
number give the full reserve as a cash surrender. If 
your company's instructions, policies or literature does 
not state the percentage of the reserve given as a loan 
or surrender you may turn to the Unique Manual, Handy 
Guide or any good publication and find the reserve on a 
20 Payment policy at end of twenty years and compare 
it with the loan and cash surrender value tabulated in 
your company's rate or settlement book. You must 
be certain to look for the reserve values tabulated under 
the same basis upon which your company operates. For 
example, if your company operates on a three and one- 
half per cent basis you may look for the reserve at the 
end of twenty years on a 20 Payment life poUcy listed 
under the American experience at three and one-half per 
cent. If you are looking at age twenty you will find the 
reserve amounts to $410.03 at the end of twenty years. 
If your company is giving $410 as a loan or cash surrender 
or both, they are giving the full reserve. No allowance 
is made for the three cents as no cognizance is ta^cen of 
amounts under fifty cents. When it is fifty cents or over 
they allow the full dollar. Some companies do not allow 
the full reserve in view of added policy conditions or a 
possible other added expense in behalf of its policy-holders. 
In such cases a small per cent is deducted which per cent 
may be obtained by writing the actuary. Very few, if 
any, companies make any deductions from the reserve 
or settlements beyond the twenty-fourth year; hence 
the following plan will be apropos to all agents of all 
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companies as we do not bring into the illustration settle- 
ments between the twentieth and twenty-fifth year. 
We offer the above commenti more for the benefit of your 
being able to observe points. 

There is one particular and important fact to remember 
and that is this: A paid up policy on any life at any 
given age must have behind it a certain reserve which 
is always the same regardless of how many payments 
were made in paying for it. For example, look for the 
reserve on a 10 Payment life, taken at age thirty, and you 
will find at the end of ten years a reserve of $410.03, 
which is the same as that of a 20 Payment life at the end of 
twenty years taken at age twenty. If you stop to con- 
sider you will note that in both cases the policies are paid 
for and they were both on lives of the same age. That 
you may more easily grasp the conditions we will place 
it before you in this manner. — "Jones" was twenty when 
he was insured for a 20 Pa3rment life. He is forty when 
it is paid up. — "Smith'* was thirty when he was insured 
for a 10 Payment life. He is forty when it is paid up. 
If "Brown" was insured at age twenty-five for a 15 
Payment Uf e the reserve on his policy at the end of fifteen 
years would be $410.03 because he at that time would have 
a paid up policy and would have attained the age of 
forty. This same rule applies to all policies of the same 
kind. To illustrate we will say that "Green" is insured 
at age twenty-one for a 20 Payment life policy; by look- 
ing at the reserve at the end of twenty years we note it to 
be $418.69. If he was twenty-one when he was insured 
at the end of twenty years he would be forty-one. You 
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have learned that all paid up policies on persons aged 
forty had a reserve of $410.03 and that the same rule 
applies to all ages, hence — ^if "Jones" who took his 20 
Payment policy at age twenty retains it one year beyond 
the twentieth its reserve will be $418.69 as he will have 
attained the same age that "Green" was when he had 
retained his policy twenty years. From these illustrations 
we gather the following rule: — If you want the cash sur- 
render on a 20 Payment (age twenty) at end of twenty- 
first year, look at twentieth year settlement of age twenty- 
one, or if you want the reserve on a 20 Payment life (age 
tw^ty) at the end of twenty-first year look at twentieth 
year reserve of age twenty-one. 

Once you have thoroughly understood the preceding 
rule you may easily apply it in getting the settlements on 
any limited payment at any age and at the end of any 
number of years. If you were illustrating the 20 Pay- 
ment (three and one-half per cent basis) to a prospect, 
aged thirty, at the end of twenty years you have a setlie- 
ment of $508. If you want the thirtieth year settlement 
turn to age forty and look at the twentieth year settle- 
ment and you have $627. Why? A man aged thirty at 
end of thirty years is sixty . A man aged forQr at the end of 
twenty years is sixty. Just remember that any paid up 
life policy on any life of a given age,^ has the same value 
as any other paid up life policy on any other life of the 
same age regardless of the age of the policy or the nimiber 
of pa3rments made in paying for it. 

What is true of a paid up policy of $1,000 or any multi- 
ple thereof, is also true of any paid up life policy of any 
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denomination exeept the manner of obtaining the settle- 
ments or reserve is more complex. To illustrate we will 
say that a man aged thirty takes a life policy and caniee 
it twenty years at which time he decides to take a i>aid 
up policy as a settlement. His policy being calcul^r^ on 
a three and one-half per cent basis and the company 
allowing the full reserve, give him a paid up policy of 
$509. We will assume that after ten years he decides to 
siurender this paid up policy for cash or widies the full 
reserve as a loan. You can look in your rate book or he 
can look in his policy and see that the value of it at the 
time he took it as a settlement was $259, but there is no 
place that you may look to find what it is worth ten years 
later. That you may understand the calculations for 
the future values we will assume that you did not know 
or had no table showing that it was worth $259 at that 
date and must necessarily look to some other source for 
the information. In that event we would turn to our table 
of reserve in the Handy Guide or Unique Manual or better 
still to the table in your rate book showing the settlements 
of a 20 Pa3rment life at age thirty and we find that 
a thousand dollar paid up policy on a man the same age is 
worth $508. If one thousand dollars of paid up insur- 
ance is worth $508| one dollar of paid up insurance would 
be worth $508 divided by one thousand or $0,508. If 
one dollar of paid up insurance is worth $0,508, five hun- 
dred and nine dollars would be worth five hundred and 
nine times $0,508 or $259, which is the amount diown 
in your policy or table. Now to get the value of the $509 
paid up insurance ten years later you would turn to the 
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values of a 20 Paymenti «id of twenty years, on a 
man aged forty (instead of thirty) and you would find the 
settlement or reserve to be $627 on a thousand dollars. 
If one thousand paid up insurance is worth $627| one dol- 
lar would be worth $627 divided by 1,000 or $0,627. If 
one doUax is worth $0,627, five hundred and nine dollars 
would be worth 609 times $0,627 or $319. ' You see this 
paid up policy increased in value during the ten years f roto 
$259 to $313. 

These same calculations may be applied to any paid up 
policy of any denomination or age and we will illustrate 
by assuming that a man aged forty takes a 20 Pay- 
ment and carries it five years, at which time he decides 
to take the paid up settlement. His policy provides for 
paid up insurance of $230 or cash of $105. Having taken 
the paid up insurance he holds the policy imtil ten years 
later when he decides to surrender it for cash. To find 
the cash value you would turn to the value of reserve of a 
thousand dollar — ^20 Pajrment — end of twenty years 
taken at age of thirty-five, which you find to be $566. 
If one thousand paid up insurance is worth $566, one dol- 
lar would be worth $566 divided by 1,000 or $0,666. If 
one dollar is worth $0,566, two hundred and thirty dollars 
would be worth 230 times $0,566 or $130. The two 
himdred and thirty dollar policy having increased twenty- 
five dollars in its cash value or reserve during the ten 
years, besides having furnished protection for its face 
value during the entire period. 

In this illustration, the same point must be observed as 
in securing valv^ of one thousand dollar policies, the age. 
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In the last paragraph you will note the age at date of 
oripnal policy was forty; at time oi taking paid up 
insurance forty-five; at time of surrendering paid up 
policy fifty-five. That is why you take age thirty-five of 
the 20 Payment in securing value of a thousand paid 
up policy. If you take a twenty payment policy at age 
thirty-fi^jp at end of twenty years when it is paid up you are 
fifty-five. By sitting down and calculating the vdues of 
various sizes of paid up policies at different years, using 
these directions, you will soon be able to calculate the 
value of any policy in a few seconds. If you have not 
sufficient ambition to go to this trouble you are not a fit 
subject to be a life insurance salesman. Even though 
you never apply this knowledge in a practical way, it is 
worth far more than the efforts put forth in acquiring it, 
as an aid upon which you may base many arguments. 
Never use these calculations in your interviews unless 
some one should press you for the information. You may 
mention thitt these policies of odd denominations increase 
in value, but do not state the amount. 

All calculations here are based on three and one-half 
per cent contracts, but may be applied in identically the 
same manner to three or four per cent basis contracts. 

In illustrating the 20 Payment or any limited pay- 
ment to a prospect we have demonstrated the use of the 
loan value in preference to the surrender value. Some 
who have not given this phase serious consideration, might 
condemn the argument and for the benefit of these we 
give the following outline. In the diagram you have noted 
at the end of nineteen years a loan of $2,850, leaving an 
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equity in insurance of $2,150. The insured has now 
attained the age of fifty-five and were he to surrender his 
old policy and apply for a new one on the whole life 
plan it would cost him, on an average $116 for $2,150 of 
insurance. It is true the interest on a loan of^$2,850 at 
five per cent would be $142, but for each year's interest 
paid he receives an increase in reserve of $60, substracting 
this from the $142 would leave $82, the actual cost of the 
insurance as against $116 for a new life policy. In this 
calculation we have not taken into consideration the fact 
that this $2,850 borrowed has been earning interest for 
the insured. Your advice to a prospect should be, never 
borrow anything or never siurender his policy unless he is 
able to make better than 5 per cent interest on his money 
or is in absolute need through the advent of old age. 

A very clever manner of demonstrating the 20 Pay- 
ment, especially to those who turn a deaf ear on life 
insurance, is, to approach them in the following manner: 
**Mr. Jones, if there was a piece of property across the 
street selling under the hammer and you knew for certain 
that it was worth $5,000, would you not be glad to pay 
$3,040 for it? We will assume though that you must, in 
compliance with the terms of the sale, pay cash, but have 
not the funds at hand that you may do so. A friend of 
yours steps up to you and says, 'Go ahead, Jones, and 
buy it, I will loan you the money for 5 per cent and will 
not ask you for as much as a note as security. Furtl^er- 
more, pou never need to pay me any of the principal, all 
that I ask is that you pay me the interest each year for 
twenty years at which time you wiU owe me nothing and 
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if you hi4>peii to die before the end of twenty years I will 
release your wife of all further interest payments and the 
principsd also.' Don't you think he would be offering you 
an unheard of opportunity? 

"Now, Mr. Jones, I have just such a proposition to 
present to you. I have here a bond with a face value of 
$5,000 and I will sell it to you on exactly such terms. I will 
f luiJier leave it to you to investigate and find out that the 
investment is just as safe as real estate and has the added 
guarantee that it will never depreciate in value, neither will 
you have any taxes to pay. When you have made twenty 
years' 6 per cent interest payments on the principal which 
would be $152, we guarantee to buy it from you for $2,850 
if you want to sell. If you do not wish to sell we will give 
you more for it each year thereafter. For example — If 
you should let it stand ten years beyond the twentieth we 
would give you $3,450 for it. All this time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing if you die we guarantee to pay 
your wife $5,000 cash immediately for the property, even 
though you have only made one pa3rment of $152. 

"We have many added features which make the propo- 
sition still better than the real estate deal. You know 
we never know what may happen in a few years time. 
You might buy a piece of real estate on exactly these same , 
terms and at the end of three or four years find yourself ^ 
facing an embarrassing situation financially, you may 
not be able to even meet your interest payment. In this 
proportion we have several ways which will absolutely 
saf^uard you against losses which would unquestionably 
be the result were you buying real estate. We agree 
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that in the event you are not in a position to pay your 
third year or any subsequent year when it is due, to pay 
it for you and you can reimburse us when it is convenient. 
We will in some cases pay two or more years in succession 
for you which depends on the number of years you have 
paid. If you should die before you reimburse us we would 
pay your beneficiary the $5,000 less the amoimt you owe 
us including 5 per cent interest, which we charge you on 
the payment we make for you. If you live, however, and 
six months or a year later are able to pay us the amount 
we paid for you with 5 per cent interest, there will be 
nothing deducted in case of death or otherwise. 

"We have another provision which provides that in the 
event you decide you are imable to make any payments 
beyond the third we will give you a bond with a face 
value of $625, which will be good for that amount any time 
in case of death and no further payments will be required. 
Did you ever hear of any one cutting off a part of a lot 
or farm and giving it to those who were unable to make 
their payments? You see you only pay us three times 
$152 or $456 in three years and we sUce off a $625 paid- 
for bond. Should you make ten payments and quit we 
would give you a paid-for bond of $2,450 for the $1,520 
paid. In fact, any year you want to quit after the second 
we would give you a good settlement. The figures for 
each year appear in the contract and the state will see 
that you get every cent that the contract calls for. 

"Now, don't you think that is the best proposition you 
ever saw?" Proceed to get the application in the same 
manner as previously explained. 
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As in the other illustration, if you are unable to get the 
fflgnature with ease explain the loan value in the following 
manner: "I overlooked one very important feature, Mr. 
Jones. Did you ever hear of any one being able to get a 
loan on a piece of real estate when they had only paid for 
one-fourth of it? You know you cannot tell when you 
may need funds.'' (Redtmg sickness, business depression, 
etc.). "If you have made only three-twentieths of your 
paym^ts on this contract we will loan you $250 and only 
charge you 5 per cent interest. If you have made ten 
payments we will loan you $1,110. Any year after three 
payments are made you have this privilege, the amount 
of loan depending on the number of pa3rment9 made. 
The contract has a table showing these amounts. " 

Thousands of contracts have been sold on this method 
of illustrating the limited payments. Although they soon 
realize they are being canvassed for a life insurance 
policy the method has served its purpose of getting the 
attention and presented otherwise they would either not 
have imderstood or would not have listened. These 
practical methods may grow monotonous to you after 
presenting them time after time, but beware, take a 
sage's advice, do not go back to the old disinterested, 
haphazard, easy way, that any old dub can use without 
exertion. It will spell your failure if you do. Don't 
forget it. 
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THE E>aX)WMENT 

We have now approached the last of the three general 
dasses of policies, the endowment. In the introductory 
explanations of the applicability of the life and limited 
payment life it would possibly appear on first thought 
there was no field for endowment policies. While it is true 
the field is not as large yet you would realize your loss 
greatly were your company to cease issuing endowment 
forms. We have thousands of young men earning a 
salary of fifteen dollars per week and upwards who spend 
their money freely or subject themselves to environments 
that keeps their living expenses equal to or even in excess 
of their earnings. We have a less niunber of young men 
earning the same amount of money who save a small por- 
tion of their weekly salary. Either of these are engrossed 
with duties that prevent them from applying time and 
thought to investments of their savings which will ulti- 
mately decide the ease and independence with which they 
will spend their declining years. A good fatherly talk 
to these yoimg men will place them in possession of an 
endowment policy upon which the premiums are high 
thus necessitating their establishing a higher standing 
of saving that they may meet the premiums when due. 
It has been observed in hundreds of instances where young 
men who formerly spent all their earnings, through their 
having acquired an endowment policy developed the sav- 
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ing habit and in a short time were ready to apply for an 
equal amount in addition to what they aheady had. 

A great field may be found among young women. 
Himdreds of them are eamiiig good salaries as teachers, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, seamstresses, etc., and spend- 
ing it ruthlessly on clothing, a great amount of which is 
unnecessary, as well as many other avenues of a frivolous 
nature designed to attract the earnings of the working 
girl, not for their benefit, but for those who already have 
and do not need. A good fatherly talk to these young 
women, pointing out to them how in many instances they 
are induced to part with their earnings through methods 
designed specifically to attract them, will induce them to 
save a small portion of their salary. It will place them in 
an independent position, and through the loan value 
saf^uard them in case of sickness, etc. 

A great many offer marriage as an excuse for not start- 
mg an endowment policy. Let it be fully understood 
that the girl who has been taught to be economical and 
save money through the offices of an endowment policy 
will make a most splendid helpmate and economical 
housekeeper, which signifies a happy home. If she holds 
an endowment policy well started at time of marriage, it 
is certainly an inducement for her husband to protect 
her equally as well. Thus the aspect of future marriage 
is in reality an inducement rather than a bar to the pur- 
chasing of an endowment. 

In applying the endowment to young men and young 
women we rather refer to those who are unmarried, while 
a great number of young men who are married may be 
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equally as fitted. This is particularly true with those 
who have no children. It is truly interesting how much 
money young people will save and not in reality realize 
it. The writer recalls an mcident where a trolly car 
conductor came to the office seeking a loan on his policy 
that he might send his wife to the hospital. He was not 
familiar with the contract^ only having remembered that the 
agent told him he could borrow money. He had paid 
premiiuns for fifteen years on a twenty year endowment 
and when told that he could have seven himdred dollars 
if he wanted it, be could not speak for amazement. That 
was more money than he had ever realized possessing at 
one time. He stated he would not think of borrowing 
more than a himdred dollars and was siurprised that he 
could have that much and avoid worry about getting the 
money for the expense of an operation. 

With the successful business man, whose profits are 
daily exceeding the amount necessary to be reinvested 
in his business the endowment may be so presented as to 
prove a safeguard against a possible future contingency. 
Unless the cold facts are laid before them, these are the 
very men who go along year after year enjoying the fruits 
of success, investing theii; siurplus earnings in real estate, 
mortgages, etc., without giving one thought or making 
a single preparation for the almost inevitable day of 
awakening. You may point to thousands of men who 
once enjoyed all that success could shower upon them 
but who now are fighting to lift the mortgage from their 
old homestead, their days of success and prosperity having 
been forgotten by their friends and associates. If you will 
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trace these failures to their embryo you will find at some 
particular stage where their inability to raise a few hun- 
dred dollars started them on their downward course. 

Point out to these successful business men how the large 
loan values of an endowment policy always keeps within 
easy grasp a sufficient amount of capital to ward off an 
encroaching enemy. If there never comes a time that it 
be necessary to use this privilege they enjoy the protec-'^'^ 
tion of the face of the policy and at the end of the endow- 
ment period realize as much on thdf investment or more 
than they would on any other pf equal safety. 

For the above reasons the Jewish business man in- 
variably, favors the endowment policy and if you will 
stop to consider, you will note that the Jewish business 
men are fifty per cent more far sighted than those of any 
other nationality. They inherit it from their fore- 
fathers who have been known as the most shrewd trades- 
men smce the beginning of history. 

That you may have the proper impression of the invest- 
ment qualities of an endowment policy let us consider on 
what basis you should calculate the inv^ment. You 
must first understand that every individual, be they mar- 
ried or single, rich or poor, need some protection. When 
they purchase an endowment contract they get that 
protection for the face value of the policy. When the 
first or any subsequent premium is deposited on an endow- 
ment contract the company takes out the cost of protection 
and loading, which is a small per cent, the remaining por- 
tion of the premimn is set aside to accimiulate at three, 
three and one-half or four per cent — depending on the basis 
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upon which your company operates. This alone is better _ 
than the savings bank affords, when you take into colGonderii- 
tion that there are no taxes, there is no trouble or labor 
expended, there is absolutely no cost in securing the con- 
tract at the beginning or any cost in securing the money 
when it matures. It is better than any four and one- 
half per cent investment that you could mention. Some 
people would say four and one-half per cent is a poor 
investment but the experienced financier will tell you that 
no investment equally as secure as an endowment policy 
in an old line life insurance company will pay as much as 
four and one-half per cent on the investment. You may 
invest money in bonds, mortgages or stocks that will yield 
mx per cent or better but you will find there an element of 
chance. If that element of chance was not there the firm 
or corporation could secure all the funds they might need 
for three or three and one-half per cent and why would they 
pay more if they were not forced to do so. Invest your 
money at a high rate but remember the high rate of in- 
terest you draw may be reduced to almost or less than . 
nothing by the loss of a portion of, or all of the principal. 
Invest a good amount in endowment insurance, then any 
surplus you may have, try a high rate of interest invest- 
ment and if you lose you have the satisfaction of knowing 
you have not lost all, you still have left your endowment 
policy. 

It is true the investment on money in a life policy over 
and above cost of mortality and loading is just as great as 
in the endowment policy. Why then would it not be j list 
as wise to buy a life policy? The reason is this: — ^We will 
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take the young man who only needs one thousand of pro- 
tection and sell him a contract in a three and one-half 
per cent basis company, at age twenty-five. On a life 
policy he would only save $7.50 on each premium which 
would be returned to hun m his own lif etune with three 
and one-half per cent compound interest added. If he 
takes an endowment he saves $32.00 on each premium, 
which would return to him $1,000 cash at the end of 
twenty years. If he should take enough life policies to 
return him $1,000 cash at the end of twenty years it would 
require $4,000 and the premium would be about $64.00 
per year or $22.00 more than on $1,000 endowment. 
You will thus see you have caused him an outlay of $22.00 
per year for the $3,000 extra mmecessary protection. 
You had better give this particular ^ung man $1,500 
endowment. 

When approaching a prospect for an endowment policy, 
you may use practically the same plans and terms as out- 
lined in the twenty payment illustration, except that you 
may state that you have an ''investment proposition** 
to present them. It is true that the term endowment has 
created the most favorable impression, upon the general 
public, of all life insurance contracts, but most usually the 
ones to whom you would apply the endowment are those 
who have an entirely different idea of investment or no 
ideas at all as to saving of money. For these reasons it is 
well to clothe your object in a disguise that you may 
derive their attention. 

The following diagram is the most simple and easily 
understood method of presenting the endowment policy 
if followed as outlined in the illustration. 
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We again select a three and one-half per cent basis 
contract on the non-participatmg plan issued by no 
lompany at age thirty-flve. 
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With the blotter inserted in your rate book at the en- 
dowment rates and your pad in your pocket approach 
your man in a busmess way with the smile and hand- 
shake, etc. 

'*Mr. Jones, I have a little investment proposition to 
present to you which will only require about ten minutes 
of your time" (produce yoiu- rate book, pad and fountain 
pen. Slowly draw the perpendicular lines and then the 
horizontal line as shown in the diagram. Take particular 
caution in seeing that he observes your movements. Now 
hesitate about five seconds and then begin) — "There are 
just two persons in this world in whom I know you are 
interested more than any others. The first one is this " 
(writing mother as in diagram, he being a single man. 
Now hesitate about three seconds) "the other is this" 
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(writing self as in diagram) ''Mr. Jones, this proposition 
is just like going over to the bank on the first day of May 
each year and depositing" (writing deposit) $44.00 
(writing $44.00 when you utter it) "When you deposit 
the forty-four dollars we credit you" (writing credit) 
"with fifty dollars" (writing $50) "which will be returned 
to you in a specified time in cashr The minute you make 
your first deposit of forty-four dollars we also place to 
the credit" (writmg credit under mother) "of your 
mother $1,000" (writing the $1,000 at the isame time you 
utter it) "which will be paid to her in one lump sum in 
the event you do not live to save that amount. You will 
thus see you have done your mother a great favor by 
placing $1,000 to her credit and it has cost you nothing 
since you will get fifty dollars in return for every forty- 
four you deposit. " 

"I want to say in advance, Mr. Jones, you have the 
guarantee of the government of the state in which you 
live that you will get every cent which I represent to you 
here as they supervise it in such a way as to guarantee 
its stability. To save money and a safe place to save it 
are the two principal things which should interest the 
young man of to-day. " 

Illustrate to him the necessity of saving money and the 
folly of not doing so as outlined in the twaity payment 
illustration. 

"One year from now your second deposit will be due. 
A great many men of the past have neglected saving 
money through their fear of not being able to meet an 
obligation they may take upon themselves. Here we 
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remove all fear in that we agree in the event you are 
unable to make your deposit when it is due or within the 
month of grace to make the deposit for you" (writing the 
second $44, and the second $50 credit). ''When you are 
in a position to make your deposit, say six months later, 
you can reimburse us adding five per cent interest for the 
use of the money. Should death have occured to you 
before you reimburse us we would deduct the forty-four 
dollars with five per cent interest from the $1,000 we give 
your mother. " (Drawing a line through the $44 when you 
say deduct, as in diagram.) "This is true of any deposit 
that may come due and if you have carried your contract 
for several years or more we would make two or more 
deposits for you in succession, the niunber depending on 
how mauy deposits you have made personally. " 

" Another f eatiu^ that worries a great many is the fear of 
losing in the event they are unable to continue their de- 
posits any further. I will explain to you how those fears 
are silenced here. You see in two years you will have 
deposited $88.00" (adding it for Mm) "You will have 
$100 credits" (adding it) "if you wish to quit your de- 
posits we would take up your $100 credit " (checking the 
$100 as in diagram) "and give you instead a paid up en- 
dowment or bond with a face value of ninety dollars " 
(writing the $90) "which will mature for that amount in 
cash at the same time your $1,000 would have matured 
had you made all yoiu: deposits. You see you have had 
a credit of $1,000 for your mother for two years, besides 
getting yourself more money than you deposited. If 
however, you would prefer having the $1,000 credit to 
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your mother continue instead of taking the $90 paid up 
bond" (drawing curves around the $90). "We would 
continue it for you for six years" (drawing the line and 
writing six years as per dia^^am as you utter it) "without 
your depositing another penny and should your deatli 
occur during the six years we would pay her $1,000 cash. 
Not one penny deducted. " 

In illustrating the settlement of the fifth, tenth and 
'fifteenth years, draw your lines at the proper time, make 
your figures as you utter them — etc., exactly as outlined 
above in illustrating the settiements at the end of the 
second year. Read over the illustration again and then 
keep your eyes on the diagram as you read the following 
that you may note each movement of the pen. 

"In five years you will deposit five times forty-^our 
dollars or two himdred and twenty dollars. You will 
have credits of five times fifty dollars or two himdred and 
fifty dollars. Your money deposited has now had a chance 
to earn some interest. If you quit now the company 
would take up your two himdred and fifty dollar credit 
and give you instead a paid up bond with a face value of 
two himdred and sixty dollars which you see is ten dollars 
more then your credits, not mentioning how much more 
than your deposits. This bond will mature for the cash 
in the same manner as I explained to you before. If 
thou^ you would prefer to have the $1,000 credit con- 
tinue for your mother instead of taking the $260 paid up 
bond, the company would continue it without your making 
another deposit for fifteen years longer, ^ow hei^ is one 
thing I want you to note carefully — Should you die 
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during all this fifteen years the company would pay your 
mother $1,000 in full. If you are yet living at the end of 
fifteen years the company will pay you seventy dollars 
cash anyway. Just think of it, you only made five de- 
posits, they carried your mother's credit during that time 
and all the fifteen years following and then give you back 
seventy dollars in cash if you are still living. " 

**In ten years you will deposit ten times forty-foiu: 
dollars or four hundred and forty dollars. Your credits 
wiU be ten times fifty dollars or five hundred dollars. 
Should you quit now the company would take up your 
five himdred dollar credit and give you a paid up bond with 
a face value of five hundred and thirty dollars, which you 
see is almost one hundred dollars more than what you 
deposited. If though you would prefer to have the $1,000 
credit to yoiu: mother continue instead, they would con- 
tinue it the next ten years without your making a deposit 
and should death occm: to you during that time they 
would pay her $1,000 m full. Now listen: If death does 
not occur to you during that ten years they will give you 
$425 cash, which is ahnost as much as you deposited in 
the first place. " 

Explain here how he may buy a business, a h(»ne, incur 
aa obligation, cease his deposits and still he protected 
through the automatic extended insurance feature. This 
was outlined in a previous topic. Read it over. 

'^You of a certainty understand you have a settlement 
any year after the first. I have only given you the 
second, fifth and tenth years as examples. The others 
are in the same proportion to the number of deposits. 
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I will give you the fifteenth as an illustration: In fifteen 
years you will have deposited two hundred and twenty 
plus four hundred and fifty or six hundred and sixty 
dollars. You will have fifteen credits of fifty dollars 
each or seven hundred and fifty dollars. If you should 
now quit your deposits the company would give you a 
paid up bond with a face value of seven hundred and 
ninety dollars which would mature for the cash in five 
more years. Under tjiis settlement you will have re- 
ceived one himdred and thirty dollars more than you de- 
posited besides having had the $1,000 protection for your 
mother for fiifteen years. If though instead of taking 
this paid up bond you would prefer to have the $1,000 
credit continue for your mother, they would continue it 
free for the next five years; death occuring during that 
time she would get the full $1,000. If you are living at 
the end of that five years they will give you seven hundred 
and seventy dollars in cash which is one hundred and ten 
dollars more than you deposited. This is counting nothing 
for the $1,000 protection you had for twenty years. 

" If you make your full twenty deposits you will have 
only deposited eight hundred and eighty dollars. Your 
credits will have equalled $1,000 which you draw in cash. 
You have kept the $1,000 to the credit of your mother 
during all this time which cost you nothing. You have 
saved $1,000 in roimd nimibers, which you would prob- 
ably not have saved. Don't you think that a fine pro- 
position?" (He says "Yes")- 

Tear off your figures as previously outlined and proceed 
to get the signature. Li the event he hesitates use the 
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same dinchers as outlined at the end of twenty payment 
illustration. Read those clinchers over and over and 
while reading them get your brain workmg and add some 
additional good thought. 

A great many persona with whom you come in contact 
are debating the question of buying a home on the in- 
stallment plan. Few of them appreciate the contract to 
which they must bind themselves when buying a home or 
property under those conditions. They do not appreciate 
the fact that they must buy at the real estate man's 
price, while if they have the cash they can buy at their 
own price, thus saving at least one-half or one-third. 

By way of a fair comparison we will say that a man is 
able to pay two hundred and twenty dollars per year. 
He could not buy a five thousand dollar piece of property, 
as the interest, if figured at only six per cent would be 
three himdred dollars, which is eighty dollars more than 
he could pay. The best he might hope to do would be to 
buy a two thousand dollar piece of property and at that 
figure it would require at least ten years to pay for it and 
w^re he to die his beneficiary would be required to pay 
any remaining obligation. Why not take the two hundred 
and twenty dollars and buy a five thousand — ^twenty 
year endowment policy. At the end of twenty years he 
can bi^ a three thousand dollar home for two thousand 
and have a nest egg of three thousand dollars, for old age. 
Should death occur during the twenty years all pa3maents 
will cease and his beneficiary would have five thousand 
dollars in cash, which she may use as he would have, had 
he lived the twenty years. 
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He may offer the argiment that he saves the rent by 
buying a home. This is truly an illusion when calculated 
from a basis of profit or loss. No man who knows will tell 
you that it is profitable to own your own home if cal- 
culated for a period of twenty years. If you are not 
familiar with these facts the following suggestion will 
furnish you with information from which you may de- 
termine them. If you invest five thousand dollars in 
a home you must figure that money wottld earn you six 
per cent if invested otherwise. If you own your home 
you must pay the taxes, assessments for side walks, 
pavements, water, sewer, etc. You must in the course 
of twenty years expend a considerable sum in improve- 
ments such as decorating, painting repairing and at the 
end of twenty years you have a house twenty years old 
and much depreciated in value, regardless of the money 
spent on improvements from time to time. The only 
advantage of owning your own home is the independence 
gained, which independence is not so necessary until the 
time you will have attained the age at which the average 
man could matiu^ an endowment policy. 

When you buy a home on the installment plan somebody 
is sitting by the fireside watching you work to pay him for 
the use of his money. When you buy an endowment 
policy you can sit by the fireside and watch somebody 
work and pay you for the use of yowr money. 

Below you will find a very good plan to use in get* 
ting the attention of those who do not believe in endow- 
ment insurance as a saving because they have never been 
made to understand the terms of a policy. Almost all 
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persons who would be fit subjects for an endowment policy 
are saving money or more often are contemplating saving 
money and are familiar with a real estate transaction and 
very willing to listen to a proposition in that line that 
assumes an attractive proportion; for that reason this 
illustration will serve to drive home the true benefits of 
the endowment. 

''Mr. Jonesy you would probably be interested in a 
good real estate proposition. I have here a proposition 
that I am confident you will agree with me is better than 
any real estate offer you have ever seen. To illustrate 
we will say that it is a fifty acre tract'' — (drawing the 
square and writing 50A — as in diagram) ''guaranteed to 
be worth one hundred dollars per acre or five thousand 
dollars, " (writing $5,000 as in diagram). 
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"We will sell you this property for four thousand 
four hundred dollars and you can pay for it in payments 
of two hundred and twenty dollars, once a year for twenty 
years. You pay no interest on deferred payments and we 
pay your taxes. You will readily appreciate that it 
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would cost you seven thousand dollars for a five thousand 
dollar property if you were to buy it on these terms 
elsewhere. " 

"We will say for example you give us your first payment 
May first. Next year on May first — and on that same 
date for the next eighteen years your payments will be 
due. A great many people, in fact the greater majority 
never accumulate or save much money through their 
fear of not being able to continue the payments on a 
proposition and tiius lose their savings. In this contract 
we have it so arranged that it is impossible to lose in the 
event you at some f utiu« time should meet with reverses. 
In the first place if you should not be in a position to make 
your payment next year on May first or within the month 
of grace, we will loan you the money to pay it and only 
charge you five per cent for the time you use it. If you 
reimburse us in three or six months we will only charge you 
interest for three or six months. What we agree to do 
next year we also agree to do each year thereafter. In 
some instances we will pay two or more years in succession 
for you without your reimbursing us during that time^ 
The nimiber of pajmaents we wbuld make for you is regu- 
lated by the number you have made and is plainly shown 
in the contract." 

"We will assume that you make two payments on this 
contract and learn that you will be unable to continue 
further. If you were buying real estate you know what 
the result would be in such cases. With us you lose 
nothing. We will cut off almost two twentieths of the 
plot" (drawing line 9s in diagram writing 5A and t450) 
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''and guarantee to pay you four hundred and fifty dollars 
for it at the end of eighteen years. Suppose you make five 
payments and then quit we would cut off ooer one-fourth 
of the plot" (drawing next line, etc., as in diagram) ''and 
guarantee to pay you thirteen hundred dollars for it at the 
end of fifteen years. This is two hundred dollars more 
than you paid for it. If you make ten payments and quit 
we would cut off over one-half" (drawing center line and 
writing 27A and $2,650) and guarantee to pay you two 
thousand she hundred and fifty dollars for it in ten more 
years. That is four hundred and fifty dollars more than 
you paid for it. The same proposition is carried out should 
you quit any year after the first. I have given you these 
as examples. The contract states the exact settlement 
each year, for example: — at the end of fifteen years if 
you quit we would cut off over three-fourths of the plot" 
(drawing last Ime and writmg dOA and $3,950) ''and 
guarantee to pay you three thousand nine himdred and 
fifty dollars for it in five more years. If you are success- 
ful in making the full twenty pa3rments we guarantee to 
pay you five thousand dollars in cash for the plot. " 

"What I consider the most important feature of all 
is this; should death occur to you at any time during the 
twenty years we will turn over to your mother five thousand 
dollars in cash for the contract and not a ^ngle further 
payment will be required. " 

" Jones, " will no doubt have asked you during the course 
of your talk where this property is located. Just state 
to him that he will be surprised when you tell him or 
some similar reply. Under no circumstances divulge its 
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identity until you have gone thus far when you may doae 
your argument as follows: ''Back of every guarantee I 
have h»« menticmed is the government of the state in 

which you live and the life 

insurance company • This is only a part of the good things 
contained in a twenty year endowment policy issued by 
our company. " 

''If I bring you a contract which contains all these 
features" (tearing off paper and handing it to him) '' and 
more good features in addition, would you not consider 
it an excellent proposition? Just write your name on 
this line — etc. " 

If he refuses to sign you may use the extended insurance, 
loan value, benefits of protecting mother or family with- 
out cost, collateral security, etc., as clinching arguments. 
The former illustration has served its purpose in placing 
before him facts to which probably he never before would 
give thought or attention through prejudice. 
« The principal feature in successfully demonstrating all 
policies is being able to present your arguments in such 
a manner as to exactly apply to the conditions with which 
you are confronted. One example among thousands is 
a young man who has inherited much wealth. The un- 
successful life insurance man can immediately see the 
utter uselessness of this young man taking life insurance 
and as a consequence would be in no position to present 
anything like a selling argument. The successful sales- 
man can immediately see the necessity of this young 
man laying aside in a secure place a very large per cent of 
his fortune, that he may have something to fall back 
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upon in the event his inexperienced hands unfortunately 
wield to the winds this large estate which was left behind 
by an experienced and powerful brain. He therefore 
presents these arguments forcibly and places a large en- 
dowment, possibly on the single premium plan. 

With the endowment illustration we close the detail 
presentation of policies. You may apply the life illus- 
tration to all life policies issued by all companies. You 
may apply the twenty payment illustration to all classes 
of limited payment policies issued by any company. 
You may apply the twenty year endowment illustration 
to all endowments regardless of number of payments. 
These three classes of policies are issued by all companies 
and none of them vary from the general plan. Most 
all companies issue various policies known by names 
other than life, limited payment or ' endowment. 
You will learn, however, that all of these policies are either 
patterned after one of the three general policies or is a 
compromise between some two of them, hence with but 
very little exertion of your brain power you may so shape 
one of the preceding general illustrations as to apply to 
the policy you wish to demonstrate. 

As before mentioned it is not the object of the writer 
that you memorize these illustrations, but read them and 
re-read them until you so familiarize yoiirself with them 
that you may use your own language in presenting, the 
figures as outlined in the diagrams. It is only attempted 
here to give you a few of the thousands of argiunents that 
may be used in connection with these diagrams. You 
possibly have some very good arguments. Adapt them 
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to these. Manufacture new arguments, get from other 
sources more arguments, always eliminating from time 
to time those which you are sure have served their time. 
If you must be successful you must progress with the 
times. Every day you can look argund you and see men 
who once were stars but are now considered back-numbers. 
New men of advanced ideas have taken thdr places. 
Old men who have adopted new ideas have retained thf \r 
places and remain unmoved and unshattered. 
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TERM INSURANCE 

There are three general classes of polides which are 
issued by all old line companies. 

Ther« are three variations of these general policies, 
that are issued by almost all old line companies. The 
first and most common of these is the Term pdicy. The 
Term policy best applies in an emergency where business 
or professional men have not been sufficiently fore-sighted 
to provide themselves with enough protection of the 
general class of policies to meet all future needs. They 
wait until they incur or wish to incur an obligation^ at 
which time they are not in a position to pay a 
very large sum for the needed protection. Hence — 
the Term policy being the lowest cost of any old 
line policies is the one to which they readily 
revert. In view of the circumstances surroundmg most 
prospects for the Term policy it is unnecessary to indulge 
in any lengthy discussion of its merits. They wfmt pro^ 
tection and that is solely what the Term policy furnishes. 

To those who are not familiar with the Term policy it 
may be explauxed that this policy is usually issued at a 
given rate, which rate and which policy is to continue only 
for a term of from five to twenty years. Should death 
occur during that period the policy becomes a clainL for 
its face value. Should the insured live until the end of 
the term, the policy expires and there are no cash returns. 
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If the insured wishes insurance for a longer period it is 
necessary for him to undergo another medical examin- 
ation and pay the advanced rate which is quoted for the 
age be has attained. In other words it is precisely the 
same as fire insurance in that be pays for the actual cost 
of the protection for a term of years and at the end of 
that term must reinsure at the then established rate if 
be wishes further protection. 

A great many companies include in their contract a 
convertible clause whereby the insured may within a 
given time convert his Term policy into one of the general 
policies without a re-medical examination. There are 
usually two methods of conversion. The first and most 
common is explained by taking as an example a man aged 
thirty-five. He pays tin dollars per year for his Term 
policy. By the terms of his policy he is accorded the 
privil^e of converting it at any time within — say seven 
yearst At the end of five years he decides to convert it 
into a life policy. He surrenders his Term policy to the 
company, they in tum, without a medical examination 
issue him a life policy dated on the date he surrendered 
bis Term policy at the rate quoted for the age he has then 
attained, which would be forty. The other plan of con- 
version is for him to surrender his Term policy and the 
company would issue a life policy, without medical 
examination dated on the day the Term policy is dated at 
the rate quoted for the age contained in the Term policy, 
which is thirty-five. Under this option you understand 
the minute he converts his policy he has a life i)olicy five 
years old with loan values, paid up values, extended in- 
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surance, etc., — of the some amount that he would have 
had had he applied for the life policy when he did the Term 
policy five years before. As he jhas been paying only 
ten dollars per year for his Term poUcy and the rate of the 
life policy would have been twenty^ttiree dollars per year 
it is necessary for him to pay the cori^ianv at the time of 
conversion a difference of thirteen dolfeirs for each year 
he retained the Term policy in order that the company 
may offer him the settlements contained in the life policy 
five years old and the rate for age thirty-five. It is also 
necessary to charge him interest on this difference in 
premiimi as the company in ma>king their calculations of 
the settlements of a policy, allow that the money will 
earn a given per cent. If the insured has had the use of 
this money he must necessarily reimburse the company 
for that loss of interest which they must have in order that 
they give him the policy at the rate and with the settle- 
ments desired. 

A few of the companies issue the renewable Term policy, 
which provides that at the end of the term the insured may 
have issued to him a new Term policy without a medical 
examination for which he pays the premium quoted for 
the age attained. For example — say a man aged thirty- 
five buys a ten year renewable Term policy at the rate of 
ten dollars per year. At the end of ten years he exchanges 
it for another ten year renewable Term policy, without 
medical examination, at the rate of fifteen dollars per 
year which is the rate quoted for age forty-five. 

The convertible Term policy has brought millions of 
business to the books of old line life insurance companies 
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that eventually become policies of the general class. 
Many men have been thus attracted by the low rate, 
while others who would never insure until they felt the 
absolute necessity of protection through having incurred 
obligations applied for the Term policy and then when thdr 
obligations were removed had become so converted to the 
necessity of life insurance that they readily converted thdr 
Term policy to one of the general class for which they are 
now in a position to pay. For these reasons never despise 
an application for a Term policy — ^it signifies almost surely 
a future application at a time no doubt when it will be 
most appreciated. 

In pres^iting the Term policy you may use almost the 
same arguments as outlined in the life policy with reference 
to the value of protection and the investment from a pro- 
tection standpomt. In addition you may dwell at length 
and with great care as to being thoroughly expUcit upon 
the convertible features. The method of conversion 
which most appeals to the average prospect is the one 
where he may exchange his policy so many years hence 
for one with the rate quoted at the date of the Term policy. 
The only objection is their fear of not being in a position 
to pay the difference in premiums and interest. This 
objection may be easily overcome by pointing out the 
fact that the loan value on the life, or whatever policy 
he may wish, at the time he receives it will be almost 
large enough to pay that difference should he not have the 
available cash necessary. 
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CORPORATION INSURANCE 

The second class of policies common to most ail old 
line companies are those designed to meet the needs of 
firms or corporations in protecting them from loss or 
impairment through the death of one (A their members or 
employees. This kind of protection is commonly known 
as corporation insiu'ance. A few companies issue a 
special policy to meet these conditions but most companies 
recommend either the life or Term policies which are found 
to meet all the requirements. 

Corporation insurance has opened a new field of great 
profit to the wide awake salesman and if you are not now 
f anuliar with the many arguments in favor of it you should 
at once consid^ the following facts and place before yotir 
mind a picture as to how this great proposition may benefit 
the firms (yt corporations in yoin: locality. Lay the facts 
before them in a business-like manner and in almost no 
instance will you fail to impress upon them the necessity 
of such an arrangement. 

The better field for this form of insurance is among 
corporations in that thdr business is f oimded upon a more 
thorough and l^al basis and is considered more perpetual 
by its members. On account of these conditions they may 
be interested more easily and sold larger contracts witii 
less interviews. You will find that almost all corporations 
have some one particular individual upon whom they 
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depend entirely for the successful and profitable manage- 
ment of the busmess. If this individual should die it 
would therefore occasion a great loss. His value may be 
calculated to a fair degree of accuracy in the following 
manner. We will assume the corporation pays him a 
salary of ten thousand dollars per year. It would require 
one hundred thousand dollars at five per cent to earn ten 
thousand dollars. He therefore should be insured for 
one hundred thousand dollars. The corporation should 
pay the premimns and the policy should be assigned to 
the corporation that they may derive all benefits accruing 
therefrom. If he severs his connections the corporation 
can take a settiement. If they wish to use the policy 
as collateral they may do so at any time. They may use 
the policy just as an individual; as outlined under the 
life illustration. 

With large corporations the greatest difficutties are 
encoimtered in getting an interview. We will assimie 
you have learned from reliable sources that the general 
manager is the valuable factor. By the use of plans 
outlined in an early topic of this work, get in touch with 
one of the board of directors, preferably an officer or power 
in that body, interest him in your proposition and get 
permission to present it before the board at their next 
regular meeting. If you have your subject well in haod 
the difficulties that will confront you then will be few. 

Contracts of this nature may be written on the lives of 
all the members of a firm. For example we will take the 
firm of ''Jones, Smith & Brown," Wholesale Grocers. 
A separate contract of ten thousand is issued on each life. 
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Each policy is assigned to the firm of Jones, Smith & 
Brown, and the firm pays the premiums. In event of 
the death of a member the policy is paid to the firm. This 
enables the remaining members to clear all obligations, 
thus facilitating the settlement of the deceased member's 
interests without disturbing the business. In case of 
dissolution each or any member may purchase his policy 
from the firm, or it may be surrendered to the life msurance 
company, the proceeds of which go to the firm to be divided^^ 
pro rata the same as any other assets. 

Policies of this nature greatly strengthen a firm's credit 
and are to abusiness firm what they are to an individual in 
business as formerly outlined. If you will just but apply 
youi constructive mind to this wonderful subject you may 
see hundreds of reasons why it is of incalculable benefit 
to firms or corporations. If you are one of those who have 
never dared to venture among the big ''fish" here is 
your opportunity to launch forth and learn how easy and 
delightful it is* 
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THE MONTHLY INCOJWE 
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away. Hence the decision never again to injure the 
prospects of securing business by pres^iting the monthly 
income. 

It can be safely said that there is no easier or no more 
magnifident manner of erecting an indestructible monu- 
ment to yoiu: memory than by recommending to your 
most intimate friends a policy on the monthly income plan. 
There are many different forms of these policies issued 
by various companies but the one which unquestionably 
meets the very obligations of a husband to his wife is 
tliat which provides a monthly income for the remai nder 
of her natural life. For this form of policy we not only 
have arguments that are impopsible to overcome, but 
there are no arguments which can be presented against 
it except what may be easily met. Your income and record 
will not only be increased because of your being i^ble to 
sell insurance to those who could not be induced to invest 
in any other form of policy but you will be able to place 
from two to five thousand on the lives of those whom you 
could not have possibly interested in more than one thou- 
sand, which is brought about by their calculating the in- 
^nae necessary and not the face of the policy. You 
cannot sell a monthly income policy to a man who is only 
^le to pay for five hundred or a thousand, but you will 
learn that there are thousands who apply for one thousand 
that are in a popition to pay for more than that amoimt. 
This brings about the first object to keep in mind whai 
P^'csenting the monthly income to a procpect. 

On approaching a prospect, under no circumstances 
mention the amount of the income you contemplate 
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suggesting or the amount of the premium until you have 
first tiioroughly explained the principle of the contract. 
In the foregoing arguments and illustrations you will 
learn where these two all impc»1ant features may best be 
introduced. It has been often said that an income of 
ten dollars is too small and no argumait can be brought 
forward that will make it appear better than one thousand 
dollars in one sum. This assertion is grossly wrong if 
the income is presented in the proper manner. It is true 
that ten dollars seems like a small amount to any person, 
which is due to the fact that all men are familiar with that 
amount. They often have that much in their pocket. 
They know how easily it may be spent and how small an 
amount you may get in return. On the other hand the 
majority of the people to whom you would present a ten 
dollar income are not familiar with a thousand dollars. 
They have never possessed that amount all at one time in 
their life, j They have spent that amount many times over 
but never stopped to ccmsider what a small way it went. 
They imagine if they leave thdr wife such a large sum she 
can raise the family and keep herself the remainder of her 
natural life from the proceeds. They do not realiae that 
by the time the doctor, undertaker and incidental ejqpenses 
are paid at least one-half' of the thousand is gone. What 
can she now do with five hundred dollaro? If she were 
able to invest it securely the best returns she could hope 
H ^*^^ ^J'om it would be twenty-five dollars per y©ar 
2? ^ould be necessary for her to wait until the end of 
^ear fop her first mstaUment of twenty-five dollars. 
® will present the proposition to a man aged thirty, 
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whose beneficiary is now twenty-nine. As he has two 
chilcken and only earns fifteen dollars per week we have 
selected the life policy in no company. 

"Mr. Jones, how would you like at your death to leave 
your wife a pension which would be paid to her on the 
first day of each month, as long as she Uves? This is 
something she could not sell, could not mortgage, or be 
cheated out of in any possible manner. On first thought 
it might seem unnecessary that you leave her and the 
children anything other than what you might have accumu- 
lated at the time of your death, — ^but let us consider. 
As you look at your wife to-day she is young and healthy, 
if you were to be taken away she coidd possibly manage 
to somehow earn enough money to keep her and her 
little family together, but we must look forward to the 
time that she will be old and gray, possibly an invalid, — 
who knows? We do know that whichever of these come 
to her first, either of them will render her entirely depen- 
dent. You may picture in your mind how she is going to 
gain an existence and through or by what means this ex- 
istence may be furnished. If you leave her a pension the 
mail-man will bring her a check for the money on the first 
day of each month as long as she lives. Even though she 
be an invalid he will lay it in her lap. Regardless of what 
age she may live to be, each time she opens the envel- 
ope — ^her mind reflects back to the one who made it possible 
and that spark of love is rekindled in her heart anew, 
even though you have been gone for many, many years. 
I am satisfied that if you thought she should in her old 
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days be forced to poverty or want of bread you w&uld do 
everything within your power to prevent it. You no doubt 
have never given that point consideration. We all live 
from day to day, busy enough looking aft^ the current 
necessities and because of this, too often we neglect look- 
ing to the future of our families. 

''It is ixne, you may have a thousand or two thousand 
of life insurance, but bow easily this may long have van- 
ished before those days of actual want. You know cousin 
'*Tom" or Uncle "Jack'' knows that she has the money. 
She knows that cousin "Tom'' knows that e^e has the 
money. He may be perfectly sincere and honest in ask* 
ing her for five hundred or a thousand as he is sure be can 
invest it where be can pay her a good rate of interest and 
pay her back the principal in a short time. Unfortunate- 
ly his proposition proves a failure. Who loses? Not — 
"Tom" — but your wife. There is a thousand and one 
ways in which she could easily lose the money, while if you 
leave her a pension you know that she will have something 
of which no one can deprive her. 

"We will assume you leave her a thousand in one lump 
sum. After yoin: doctor, undertaker and incidental ex- 
penses are psdd she probably will have left five hundred 
dollars. If she could safely invest it, it would not bring 
au income of more than twenty-five dollars per year, and 
she would necessarily have to wait a year before she receive 
the first installment of twenty-five dollars. Let us assiune 
that you leave her instead a pension of ten dollars per 
month. This may seem like a small simi but there is 
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one thing sure it will always provide shelter or bread and 
butter, which are the two absolute necessities of life. 
It has often been said, — 'furnish a woman with shelter 
and she will keep her little family in bread and butter.' 
It is true you are now living in a house for which you pay 
at least twenty-five dollars per month, but it is not neces- 
sary for your wife to live here after your death. She can 
go to some small town where a decent, respectable cottage 
can be had for, from five to eight doUars per month. If 
she is absolutely certain of enough to pay the rent each 
month, she can by domg a little sewing, etc., easily earn 
enough to provide food and clothing for herself and chil- 
dren and at the same time keep them in school and at no 
time will she be an object of charity. - 

''It is true that your children should be able to look 
after their mother in her declining years, but we must 
remember that when they grow older they probably 
many. Take for example Johnnie. He marries a girl 
who also has a mother. Johnnie's mother is not his 
wife's mother. It may be agreeable to Johnnie to have 
his mother with them but not with his wife. JEven though 
it is agreeable to both of them your wife will feel most 
ke^y that she is a burden to them and the world, and 
instead of her latter years beii^ spent happily as they 
should be, she only longs for the time to come when she 
may be taken out of the world. How different this scene 
is painted if she has a pension which she knows she will 
receive the first day of each month. She can pay her 
own way and feel that sense of independence that is due 
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her. Not only that but those to whom it falls their lot 
will be only too glad to care for her when she has money 
to defray the expense. An old person 's wants are very 
small and ten dollars will easily pay the cost of her actual 
necessities. I clipped from the New York Evening Journal 
a little poem which I would like to read to you." 

Where's an old woman to go when the years 
Leave her alone with her sighs and her tears. 
Gray haired and penniless, feeble and slow — 
Whare's an old woman to go? 

What's an old woman to do when her kin 
Fail to remember that hands worn and thin 
Cared for them, slaved for them, all the years 

through — 
What 's an old woman to do? 

What's an old woman's reward for a life 
Given to others as MOTHER and WIFE 
Leaving her faltering, furrowed and scored — 
What 's an old woman 's reward? 

''The best reward known to man is a paision for life. 
She deserves it more than any man who spent but a few 
short years in war. 

''Some men say they don't want to leave a bunch of 
money for the next husband to spend. Li this case there 
is no bunch of money to attract those who have in mind 
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reUeving a widow of her money then deserting her in old 
age or time of want. Furthermore — if she is left a pen- 
sion she will not need to marry the first man that comes 
along to gain a livelihood. If she does marry she will no 
dou1;>t do so for love, but however strong that love may 
be, on the first day of each month she will always have 
kindled anew in her heart that spark of love for th^ one 
who provided that barrier to poverty. And there is one 
thing her next husband cannot say and that is that be 
raised your children. Your wife will have the money to 
defray their expenses and through that feel that she is his 
wife and not an object of charity. 

"Now, Mr. Jones, there is only one other way that you 
could provide a safe and secure income to yoiu* wife and 
that would be to leave a specified amoimt of money in 
trust." (Make your figures as m diagram, as you utter 
them.) ''We will say that you wanted to provide an 
income of ten dollars per month, twelve months in a year 
or one hundred and twenty dollars per year. The best 
you could figure in interest from money in trust after 
deducting taxes and expenses would be three per cent. 
Thus you may see that it would require four thousand 
dollars to bring that amoimt of income. " (Drawing cross). 
*'Now we do not ask you for four thousand dollars. We 
don't ask you for pne-half that amount. No, we do not 
ask you for even one-fourth of that amount.' ' (The object 
in bringing about the premium in this manner, is that they 
may appreciate what a very small amount is required. 
Invariably they will say that they don't see how you can 
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do it for 80 small a cost. If you were to give thi^n the 
amount of premium before this stage of the argument 
they would invariably close their eyes to all future argu^ 
ment. If they inquire as to the cost before this, just state 
you will tell them in a few minutes). ''All we ask is a 
deposit once a year of forty dollars. The minute you 
make your first deposit of forty dollars, if death should 
occur to you, your payments would cease and we would 
pay your wife immediately ten dollars and on the first 
day of each month thereafter as long as she lives* If she 
should not live for twenty years we would continue the 
pension to the children for that length of time after your 
death, so you have the assurance they will be sustained 
until they are grown, even though your wife should also 
die. Now next year if you live you again deposit forty 
dollar, " (writing it down) "it might occur to you that at 
some time you would probably be unable to make youi 
deposit when it falls due. We have a provision in the 
contract whereby the company will pay the third deposit 
or any subsequent deposit and only charge you five per 
cent interest until you can reimburse them. If death 
should occur before you reimburse the company they 
would deduct the amoimt of the premiimi and interest 
from the income. 

''If at any time after you make three deposits you 
wished to quit, the company would continue your con* 
tract for a niunber of years free. For example, we will 
say that you make three deposits amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. If you then quit, the company 
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^will continue your contract in force for the full amount for 
over three years. If death should occur, during all that 
time they would pay the full income to your wife during 
the remainder of her life. If you should quit after ten 
deposits you have only invested four hundred dollars, 
yet the company would carry your contract free for the 
iiext twelve years and should death occur, your wife would 
receive the full pension. You can easily see you had ten 
years protection to begin with and then the company gave 
you twelve more years free — ^making a total of twenty- 
two years. In other words, should death occur to you 
within twenty-two years, under this option, the greatest 
amount you could invest would be four hundred doUars 
for which your wife receives an income of one hundred 
and twenty dollars per year, which would be thirty per 
cent on the investment, as thirty per cent interest on four 
himdred dollars would be one himdred and twenty dollars. 
YHien you stop to consider that should death occur to you 
within twenty-two years you have left a sum of money 
invested for your wife in a place that is as near absolute 
safety as can be had, supervised by the government of 
your state, and bringing her interest at the rate of thirty 
per cent, could you conceive of any place that would 
equal it or even provide one-fourth the rate of interest not 
to menticm the security or impossibility of her being de- 
frauded out of it. 

"We will assume that you make twenty deposits, you 
would then have only deposited eight hundred dollars 
and should you quit, the company would continue your 
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contract free for over fifteen years l(»iger. You had 
first twenty years of protection and then the company 
continues your contract free for fifteen years more, making 
a total of over thirty-five years. Under this option the 
greatest amount you can possibly invest is eight himdred 
dollars and the smallest income would be one hundred and 
twenty dollars per year or fifteen per cent on the invest- 
ment. Do you believe there is a man Uving but what would 
be only too glad to leave every cait of his estate invested 
for his wife in a place of safety where it would yield her fif- 
teen per cent on the investment? She does not need to 
turn her hand, you have invested it for her and she can 
feel a greater sense of security than if you left her fifty 
thousand dollars, which she would necessarily invest 
herself and take chances of loeing it all. " 

^'Let us calculate for a minute how much actual cash 
she will derive from your investment. We know that there 
can not be less than twenty years income paid, even 
though she should die before the end of that time. One 
hundred and twenty dollars per year for twenty years 
would be two thousand four himdred dollars, which is the 
least possible siun that can be paid in return. The 
greatest possible amount that you can deposit is eight 
hundred doUars or just one^third. There is a possibility 
of her living forty years or longer and should she live for 
forty years she would draw four thousand eight hundred 
aoJlars. There is a possibility of your not living one year 
or m other words, there is a possibility of your not de- 
positing more than forty dollars; so if you wish to look 
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at the other extreme, there is a possibility of your wife 
drawing over four thousand * eight hundred dollars for 
your investment of forty dollars. Did you ever see any- 
thing with such gross possibilities when the minimum 
amount that can possibly be drawn is three times what 
you invest? If the Insurance Com- 
pany and the state of ^was not back of 

it I would say that it is impossible. 

"Do you know of any greater good that you might do 
than permanently secure the future of your wife and your 
children? Then just write your name on this line." 
(Presenting the application). 

If he hesitates in affixing his signature, just wait a few 
seconds and then with a truly serious coimtenance, look 
him straight in the eye and say: "Certainly, Mr. Jones, 
you do not realize the importance of grasping this oppor- 
timity which has come to you unsolicited. You have not 
stopped to consider that your delaying it now may mean 
suffering to these children, or poverty to that wife when 
she is old and gray, possibly an invalid unable to leave her 
chair subject to whatever the cruel world wishes to mete 
out to her. By pladng your name here you can retire 
to-night and go to sleep knowing that if you never awake, 
no harm or real poverty can come to your wife or little 
family. When it is within your power to so easily pro- 
vide this barrier against possible poverty to your family, 
do you not think you should do so? " 

Continue on this line further if necessary. If he is at 
all financially able to do so he camiot resist such an argu- 
ment on such a proposition. 
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The above diagrani is the one to be used throughout 
the monthly income illustration. As in former illustra- 
tions take great care in making the figures and drawing 
the lines as they are respectively mentioned during your 
argument. There are several instances where outside 
figures are brought in such as calculating the maximum 
deposit and the maximum return, interest on investment, 
etc. figure these as you explain them and show the 
figures along side the principal diagram. 

As this contract is designed almost entirely for the sole 
benefit of the widow or orphans and not as an investment 
to be returned during the lifetime of the insured, it is 
the object of this illustration to impress the mind of the 
proq)ect with the necessity of performing one act of 
sacrifice which is entirely for the benefit of some one other 
than himself. You therefore should not quote him a 
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cash value under any circumstances. If be should inquire 
what he could get before you have reached the tenth year 
settlement, ask him to wait a few minutes. If he should 
inquire after you have shown the tenth year settlement you 
may point to the tenth or twentieth year settlement in 
this manner. ^'Mr. Jones, you have here invested in 
ten years four hundred dollars, now if we should give you 
back this four hundred dollars what would you do with 
it? You would not spend it, would you? No, you would 
probably want to invest it. Now tell me candidly do you 
believe that you will ever find a place you could invest 
four hundred dollars where it would be absolutely safe, 
could not be mortgaged or lost by your family, where it 
would absolutely safeguard them for all time to come and 
bring in not less than thirty per cent on the investment? 
When the money is invested here in a proposition that 
yields these returns it certainly would not be a wipe bucd- 
ness venture to place it elsewhere, where the rate oi 
interest would be less and your f anuly's future insecure. " 
A talk of this nature will most usually answer his questicm. 
If not, you may use the paid up value in demonstrating 
how he may settle in the event his beneficiary dies. You 
may use the loan value in demonstrating how it may 
asdst him in the event of sickness as previously outlined 
in the illustration of other contracts. 

These arguments have been presented to men who were 
'^ cranks" on big interest paying investments: Men who 
never would talk insurance because the agent could not 
show them a policy that would guarantee a high enough 
rate of interest: Men who disregarded entirely the 
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amount neoessarily deducted for mortality. In almost 
every instance they were made to realize that whatever 
they i^ccumulate must be left behind at death to be 
cared for and invested by the inexperienced hands of 
their wives who probably ultimately, involuntarily lose 
all and at the age tiiey are in an actual state of helplessness 
are brought face to face with poverty. 

We might offer a few among hundreds of bona fide 
examples where this contract won when all others failed. 
A real estate man had eight thousand insurance and wanted 
two thousand more. Not because he thought he needed 
it but just because he would like to have an even ten 
thousand. Under these conditions he was in no hurry 
and had no intentions of making appUcation imtil he had 
enough unnecessary money in his pocket to pay the prem- 
ium. This was evidenced by the fact that he had been 
listed on one particular agent's propect list for over two 
years besides having been canvassed by, no one knows how 
many more. He was presented with the preceding argu- 
ment on a thirty dollar per month basis. Within ten 
^minutes his sigtiatinre was on the application for that 
amotmt. About f oiur hours later the agent was sitting 
at his desk in the office^hen in came this same real estate 
man. He says: ^' I was just telling my wife about that 
proposition," (the agent always looking for trouble im- 
mediately expected him to say his wife objected and he 
wanted his money back), "and I would like to know if 
we could have that amount raised to fifty dollars per 
month instead of thirty. " You can guess it was raised. 
There is an example of how, not only was the business 
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Tvritten but it was ten thousand instead of two. Thus 
proving increase in earnings. 

An agent learned that a certain millionaire banker had 
an invalid son. He approached the banker on a two 
hundred per month proposition. No sooner had he 
mentioned the plan than the banker in a pessimistic sar- 
castic mann^ exclauned: ''Oh, the insurance companies 
are not satisfied with keeping a man's money until he 
dies they now want to keep it until all his relative^ die. " 
He went on to state that he never bought a penny's worth 
of life insurance in his life and that a f imd of five hundred 
thousand was set aside in safe hands for the seciuity of his 
invalid son's future. This would seem like a hopeless 
case but the agent started in to demonstrate how his com- 
pany was giving value received where it keeps money for 
a long or short period by the useof these words and figures: 
"Mr. Banker, you pay three per cent on savings do you 
not? The reason you do not pay a greater rate of interest 
is that your experience has taught you that it would be 
unsafe for you to do so because of the fact that there are 
times when it is impossible to pay more. Now our com- 
pany is very conservative, yet, I wish to demonstrate to 
you that they in this contract give you value received. 
The face value of this contract if paid in a lump siun at the 
time of your death would be thi^y-five thousand dollars. 
Instead of paying it in one lump sum they hold it in trust 
in the following manner: Inmiediately at death they 
pay two hundred dollars of the principal to your son, this 
would leave thirty-four thousand and eight hundred 
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dollars in thdr hands upon which they calculate three and 
one-half per cent interest up to the first of the next month. 
They then add the interest to the principal and pay him 
from that sum two hundred dollars more. They then 
calculate the interest at three and one-half per cent on the 
remainder up to the first of the next month when they again 
add the interest to the principal and pay therefrom two 
hundred dollars more. So on from month to month for 
twenty years or until two hundred and forty installments 
have been paid, at which time, if you will figure it for your- 
self, you will find that the principal of thirty-five thousand 
together with three and one-half per cent interest has 
been exhausted. They have paid your son two hundred 
and forty installments of two hundred dollars each, which 
amounts to forty-eight thousand dollars, while the principal 
left in trust was only thirty-five thousand. He therefore 
has received interest amoimting to thirteen thousand 
dollars or three and one-half per cent, besides the services 
of the company in promptly mailing the check that it may 
reach him on the first day of each month. Will you not 
admit, were he not to receive another penny, the-company 
had given him value received? Now, when you take into 
consideration that the company continues to pay him 
the installments beyond the twentieth year, so long as he 
may Uve, which may easily be twenty years more, he is 
very likely to receive forty-eight thousand or more, be- 
ddes the principal and three and one-half per cent interest. 
I believe you will now agree with me that our company 
is increasing their liberality instead of forming new plans 
to exact money from the public.'' 
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The figures mentioned were all placed upon paper as 
they entered into the argument. The agent now drew 
from the banker that this five hundred thousand that was 
set aside for his son was to be placed in charge of an 
esteemed, honeet busine»^ associate. He was shown that 
this esteemed friend may long predecease his son and 
that nothing but a perpetual institution of high standing 
was a secure guardian of his son's future. \^th the 
further introduction of the regular illustration, in less 
than one hour the banker applied for his first life insur- 
ance policy. 

In this illustration yoU will note that it became neces- 
sary to introduce the face or commuted value of the policy. 
This should be done only in rare instances of this nature. 
You must talk income when you are endeavoring to 
create the desire for an income. 

An interesting example of the triumph of the monthly 
income was where an agent approached a retired German 
business man. The agent learning the old German was 
about fifty-five years of age and had a wife about the 
same age of whom he was exceptionally fond in their old 
German way, thought of approaching him on the income 
proposition. One afternoon he stepped up to the door 
and wrapped. The old German came at once in his 
usual good natured manner. The f dlowing conversation 
ensued: ''My name is Smith, I am representing the 

life insurance company." "Vel, it is no 

use you talk insurance to me, I no want any." ''Well, 
Mr. Berger, it so happens that I did not come to talk life 
insurance. I wanted to talk to you about a pension.'* 
'* Vel, den come in. " 
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The agent proceeded to outline the income proposition 
and its benefits to the wife in her declining years. He 
had no trouble in getting an application for fifty dollars 
per month. As the agent was about to take his leave 
:the old German spoke up — '^Now dot kind of a business 
^is all right, but dis life insurance I have no use for. " 

We might recite one other incident of where the income 
was the only possible contract that could be placed. The 
agent was introduced by a mutual friend to the president 
of one of America's largest banks. The banker was an 
extremely busy man and immediately upon receiving the 
- introduction inquired the agent's business. Upon being 
informed that it was life insurance, he threw up both 
hands and in a courteous way informed him that there 
was no use talking life insurance as he had about six 
months before solved the problem and surrendered one 
hundred and eighty thousand of insurance leaving only- 
fifty thousand which would be sufficient cash to adjust his 
estate at death. The agent with a few well chosen words 
started something like this: ''Mr. Banker, you have been 
in a position to see how large accounts and credits have 
gradually shrunk to nothing once the master mind has 
been removed from the head of the family. What would 
you think of leaving a pension to your wife that would be 
paid to her thefirst day of each month as long as she lives. 
Even though she shoidd lose all else this would still cUng 
to her as it cannot be sold, mortgaged or stolen, etc." 
A three minute talk on that line and the banker says: 
' * Can you drop in to-morrow at eleven? " The next day at 
eleven-thirty the agent had the application. One week 
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later he had the check for the annual premium and a vol- 
untary, hand-written recommendation of the merits of the 
income policy. 

In presenting a large income proposition you may use 
the same diagram as is used in illustrating a small income. 
The preliminary arguments should be slightly adjusted 
to conform with the circumstances. For example you 
may dwell more at length on the inability of a woman, 
who has little inside knowledge of the business, stepping 
in on a moment's notice and managing it without loss. 
How she may be wrongfully influenced by advisors, some 
of whom are sincere in their advice but nevertheless wrong. 
You may ask how they would like to place their wives in 
charge of the business to-day and stand aside without 
offering a word of advice. They would have nervous 
prostration before six months because of the many move- 
ments their wives would make which are sure to bring a 
loss. 

The best prospects for a monthly income are widowers 
or widows with children. A policy that will guarantee an 
income for twenty years to the children is the only safe- 
guard to them in the event the remaining parent dies. 

The twenty year income is a great contract for the bene- 
fit of aged beneficiaries. Any son can be made see the 
good he may do by so sheltering his mother's future. 

Where an income is wanted for the wife who k less than 
fifty or for an invalid; the in^me should be one that 
continues until the death of the beneficiary. A twenty 
year income may possibly suffice, but there are a great 
many chances that the income would cease at just the 
age that it was most needed. 
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Much more could be said of this ^t P«>P<«*2^ 
not only insures the insured but the future of theb^ 
ficiary as well, but it is certam that if you have abeor^ 
L^laborated upon the preceding ^o^^^^J^^^''^ 
you axe now a convert, which means great good to tne 

insuring public and you as well. 
Have one of these for your wife, she deserves it. 
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THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 

Reserve. — ^There are many definitions of resenre 
There are many treatises on reserve, but they as a rule 
are composed of such a great number of technical terms 
and ambiguous sentences as to render them only service- 
able to the man Tvith much knowledge of the insurance 
buaness. While the matter of reserve should seldom, 
if ever, enter into an insurance illustration or interview it 
is necessary that the salesman understand the basis upon 
which his contracts are calculated that he may formulate 
arguments which will conform authoritatively with thenu 
There will be found in this topic the most simple explan- 
ation of the reserve, as it should be understood Ji>y the 
life insurance salesman. 

A simple definition of the reserve would be to state 
that it is a specified sum of money that must be set aside 
each year to accumulate at a certain rate of interest, the 
amount of which sum and interest must accumulate 
enough to mature the policy as per its guarantees and 
conditions. To illustrate most easily we will take a 
twenty year endowment policy calculated upon a three 
and one-half per cent basis. You may tiun to the three 
and one-half per cent basis table as tabulated in any good 
insurance publication such as the Unique Manual or 
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Handy Guide, and you will find that the reserve at the 
end of the first year at age thirty-five is $32.86. Tins 
means that there was set aside at the beginning of the 
year a certain sum of money which accumulating at three 
and one-half per cent amounted at the end of the jrear, 
to $32.86. Now what was the amount set aside? If 
you will look in the table of discounts you will find that 
the present value of $1.00 to be received at the end of <Hie 
year, discounted at the rate of three and on&-half per cent 
interest is $0.966184. If one dollar due one year hence 
is now worth $0.966184, $32.86 due one year hence is 
now worth 32.86 tunes .966184 which would be $31.75. 
This $31.75 is the actual amoimt set aside as reserve from 
the first year's premium. You may calculate the amount 
set aside from any future premiimi by finding the present 
worth at the beginning of the year of the amount stated 
as reserve at the end of the year and subtracting theref hhu 
the res^:Te stated at the end of the year preceding. For 
example, you will note in the same table at the same age 
the reserve at the end of the nineteenth year is given as 
$926.07. At the b^inning of the year the reserve must 
have been 926.07 tunes .96618 or $894.75. You will 
find in the table that the reserve at the end of the eigh- 
teenth year is $855.81. If the reserve at the end of the 
eighteenth year is $855.81 and the reserve at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth year is $894.75, there having been 
no time elapsed there must have been set aside from the 
premiimi paid at that time the difference between $894.75 
and $855.81 which is $38.94. 
If your company operates upon a three or a four per cent 
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basis the calculatioiis are made in the same mamier ex- 
cept that you use the four or three per cent reserve table 
and the four or three per cent discount table. 

You may calculate the reserve set aside from any pr^ 
mium on any kind of policy in the same mamier as out- 
lined for the twenty year endowment. On the life policy 
you will note that there is only a sufficient sum set aside 
each year which accumulating at interest will mature 
the policy at age ninety-six. In other words all life 
policies are endowments maturing at age ninety-six. 
Age ninety-six, according, to the American experience table 
of mortality, is when the last person out of 100,000 per- 
sons living at age ten, will have died. All other claims 
will have been paid jointly with the reserve of their re- 
spective policies — ^plus the mortality collected from other 
policies of the same class. While the last one to survive 
will have his claim paid from the reserve on his own 
policy. All others having predeceased him. Hence, no 
other sourse from which to draw funds. This system in 
use by the old line companies is what would make it pos- 
sible for them to pay all claims when they come due, even 
though they should cease to write new business. 

In the limited payment contract we have a new feature 
confronting us, for example — ^the twenty payment life. 
After the twenty premiums are paid there are no more 
premiiuns from which can be set aside a reserve. The 
twenty payment life policy is calculated to mature at the 
same time as the life policy. There is enough reserve set 
aside from each of the twenty premiums that the accumu- 
lated reserve at the end of twenty years, will be of sufficient 
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sue to earn an amount of interest large enough to pay 
each years mortality charge and each year add enough to 
the reserve that it may equal $1,000 at age ninety-«ix 
without any further payment of premiums. This asser- 
tion is proven by noting the reserve on a life jwlicy at 
the end of twenty years, age thirty-five as $310.75, while 
on a twenty payment the reserve is $566.15, yet each are 
to mature under the same conditions. The difference 
between $566.15 and $310.75 is what takes the place of 
future premiums. 

Mortality — In the same catagory with reserve we find 
mortality. MortaUty refers to the amoimt of money 
necessary to pay the death loss and takes form in the way 
of a ^ven siun being deducted from each premium paid. 
The amount necessary to be charged to meet the death 
rate is ascertained by means of the American experience 
table of mortality which furnishes, with an almost ^cact 
degree of certainty, the number of persons at a given age 
that will die each year out of each thousand. This table 
was formulated by the different life insurance companies, 
having observed the number of deaths each year out of 
each thousand at each age and it was learned that the 
death rate never varied more than a small fraction. 

The mortality table not only regulates the amoimt of 
mortality charge but the reserve as well; for that reason 
it was impossible to calculate with any positive d^ree of 
accuracy the amount of premium necessary until but a 
few years ago. Old line companies are now in a position 
to calculate these two items almost to a fraction which 
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accounts very largely for the great amount of non-par- 
ticipating policies that are to-day being issued at so greatly 
reduced a rate. 

To obtain the amount of mortality charge you may look 
in your Unique Manual or Handy Guide for the net annual 
premium, which includes only two items — ^the reserve and 
the mortality. Under the reserve you learned that the 
reserve on a twenty year endowment at age thirty-five 
was $31.75. You will note the net annual premium on 
the same policy at the same age is $40.12. If the net 
annual premium consists of only the reserve and mor- 
tality and the reserve amounts to $31.75, the difference 
between $40.12 and $31.75— which is $8.37 must be the 
mortality charge. 

Loading — ^You have learned the two principal parts 
which compose a premium on a Ufe insurance policy. 
There yet remains one and only one more factor, and that 
is the amount necessarily charged to meet the expense 
of writing the policy and conducting the management of 
the company. This branch of the premium is known as 
loading. K it were not that this factor entered in the 
calculations of a premium, all companies on the same in- 
terest basis would charge the same premium. To obtain 
the amount of loading any company charges, you would 
subtract the net annual premium from the premium 
charged by the company, which premiiun is known as 
the gross premium. For example : — ^We will say that your 
company operates on a three and one-half per cent basis 
and charges a premium of $43.12 for a twenty year endow- 
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ment at age thirty-five. We just learned under mortality 
that the net annual premium on this policy amounts to 
$40.12. Subtracting $40.12 from $43.12 we have $3.00, 
which must be the amoimt of loading charged by your 
company. 

Reserve Basis— You have learned that there are three 
interest bases upon which various companies calculate 
thdr reserve. At the maturity of a policy the reserve 
will have amounted to the same figure regardless of the 
per cent of interest upon which the contract is calculated, 
hence you will understand that such a result must be 
regulated by the difference in amount of reserve set aade. 
For example — ^You have learned that on a three and one 
half per cent basis it was necessary to lay aside $31.75 as 
reserve on a twenty year endowment at age thirty-five. 
A three per cent company would necessarily lay aside 
more than $31.75, inasmuch as it would require more 
money earning interest at the rate of three per cent, to 
equal $1,000 at the end of twenty years, than if it was 
earning three and one half per cent. If you will look in 
the table of three per cent reserves, twenty year endowment 
age thirty-^ve — ^you will find that the reserve at the end 
of the first year is $34.59. By looking in the table of 
discoimts we find that one dollar due one year hence dis- 
counted at three per cent is worth at present $.9709. 
$34.59 would be worth 34.59 times $.9709 or $33.58 which 
is the reserve of a twenty year endowment policy age 
thirty-five on a three per cent basis, against $31.75 on a 
three and one half per cent basis. By following this same 
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plan 3rou will find that on a four per cent basis the reserve 
set aside is less than either the three or three and one half, 
which fact is easily understood as it would require less 
money accumulating at four per cent to equal $1,000 at 
the end of twenty years than it would if it were accumu- 
lating at three or three and one half per cent. 

You may easily conjecture that a company operating 
upon a three per cent basis must charge a larger premium 
than those operating on a three and one half. There is 
only one way they could arrange to charge the same and 
that would be in event the three and one half per cent 
company made a large charge for loading and the three 
per cent company a very small charge, as the mortality 
charge is always the same regardless of the basis upon 
which the company operates. It may be very slightly 
different because of the small difference of risk. 

Whatever basis is used in calculating its policies the 
company is compelled to earn that rate of interest. For 
this reason no company attempts to operate upon a basis 
of over four per c^it in view of a possible falling off of 
their interest earning power which would no doubt wreck 
the institution. 

Maturing Policies — ^Tliat you may not misimderstand 
what is intended by the term, policies matured, it may be 
said that all life or limited payment life policies mature! 
at death only or at age ninety-six. All endowment 
policies mature at the end of the endowment period. A 
twenty payment life policy does not mature at the end 
of twenty years. If the cash settlement is taken it is 
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tenned a cash surrender, just the same as if it were sur- 
rendered at the end of the third year. 

Amount of Risk — ^A great many agents do not under- 
stand that an old line company at no time assumes the 
risk for the full face of the policy. You may turn to the 
three and one half per cent reserve table on a life policy, 
age thirty-five, and you will note the facts in the following 
table: 



Ekidof 


Reserve 


Face of 


Amount of Risk 


Year 


Policy 


Aasumed by Co. 


1 


1 11.76 


$1000 


$988.24 


5 


62.73 


1000 


937.27 


10 


135.76 


1000 


864.24 


20 


310.76 


1000 


689.26 


90 


604.71 


1000 


495.29 


40 


683.02 


1000 


316.98 


60 


946.28 


1000 


53.72 


61 


1000.00 


1000 


00.00 



By this table you may learn that, should the insured die 
during the first year he receives $11.76 of his own money 
plus $988.24 from the company. The latter amount 
having been collected mostly from the smriving policy- 
holders of the same age and class, as mortality. 

An old line insurance company in reality assumes no 
risk whatsoever. It is an institution based upon highly 
scientific principles acting as economic agent for a mass of 
people, charging an exceptionally small per cent per cs^ita 
for its services. 



I 
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Legal Reserve or Old Line — ^All companies writing 
policies which guarantee no increase in premium are 
reqiiired by the laws of the various state governments to 
be at all times able to show on hand cash or bonifides. 
securities equal to the amoimt of reserve on all the policies j 
they have in force as computed by the American experi- / 
ence table of mortality. Hence, companies complying I 
with these requirements became known as legal reserve ^ 
comjpanies. The term "old line" had practically the 
same origin and is generally implied as being synonymous. 

Assessment and Fraternal— So closely connected with 
the preceding and yet so different we have the assessment 
plan of insurance. Assessment companies of the past 
have been collecting from their patrons an amount suffici- 
ent to meet the costs of mortality and loading only. 
There is here submitted two diagrams which will demon- 
s^te the difference between the old line and assessment 
plans: j 

— — - - — — ■ rf— ^^ ^M^i— aj 

ASSESSMENT CERTinCATE— AGE 35 



End of 
Year 


Reserve 


Face of 
Policy 


Amount of Risk 
Assumed by Co. 


Age of 
Insured 


1 


$000 


11000 


11000 


36 


5 


000 


1000 


1000 


40 


10 


doo 


1000 


1000 


45 


20 


000 


1000 


1000 


65 


30 


000 


1000 


1000 


65 


40 


000 


1000 


1000 


75 


60 


000 


1000 


1000 


95 


61 


000 


1000 


1000 


96 
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OLD USE POUCY— AGE 35 



End of 


Rfflerve 


Face of 


Amount of Ride 


Age of 


Year 


Policy 


Assumed by Co. 


Insured 


1 


$ 11.76 


$1000 


1988.24 


36 


5 


62.73 


1000 


937.27 


40 


10 


136.76 


1000 


864.24 


45 


20 


310.75 


1000 


689.25 


55 


30 


604.71 


1000 


495.29 


65 


40 


683.02 


1000 


316.98 


75 


60 


946.28 


1000 


63.72 


95 . 


61 


1000.00 


1000 


00.00 


96 



In a glance you may see why it is that the state govern- 
ments compel assessment or fraternal companies to in- 
clude in their certificates a clause authorising them to raise 
their rates when foimd necessary. On the assessment 
plan we always have at risk the face of the policy while 
we know that the death rate increases with age, hence the 
cost of insurance per dollar must increase. 

The old line companies instead of ralsmg their rates, 
reduce the amount of risk as shown in the preceding table. 
For example: — ^we know, according to the mortality table, 
it is necessary to charge at age thirty-five $8.55 for the 
risk of $988.24 — shown in the table at end of first year. 
When the insured has reached the age of sixty-five the 
mortality charge of $8.55 is yet sufficient inasmuch as the 
risk has been reduced by the reserve to $495.29. Although 
the cost of the risk on a per dollar basis has increased 
almost one hundred per cent. * 

Mortality experience has shown that the deaths occur- 
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ring among a thousand people, at a given age, who have 
passed a strict medical examination is sometunes reduced 
as much as one hundred per cent below the figures shown 
in the mortality table, during the first few years following 
the examination. This fact has enabled some assess- 
ment companies to pay their death losses for a number of 
years without increasing their rates, by constantly in- 
creasing then- membership m great numbers. For ex- 
ample: — we will say that they charge on an average for 
all members at all ages $9.00 per $1,000 of insurance and 
they add during the year 10,000 new risks for $1,000 each 
upon which they only pay claims amounting to $40,000. 
If they collected assessments amoimting to $9.00 per 
thousand on the 10,000 new risks they would have col- 
lected $90,000 or $50,000 more than necessary. This 
$50,000 is consiuned in paying death claims on those who 
are not being assessed the full cost of their insurance or 
in other words those old members who have attained the 
age of forty-five and upwards and are yet paying the same 
assessment they did fifteen years before. If you will 
stop to consider you may see the folly of this system. 
The more new risks they take in the more old ones they 
will have in a few years and eventually it will become im- 
possible to introduce a sufficient nimiber of new risks to 
overcome the loss on the old risks and this will be the 
climax or point where the association starts on a downward 
path. 

When an assessment association reaches the climax it 
becomes necessary for them to increase their assessments. 
When they increase their assessments the old members. 
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upon whom they are losmg money, clmg to their certif- 
icates while the new members, upon whom they make 
money, disccmtinue their memberships, thus adding to the 
responsibilities of the association which must necessarily 
again raise their assessments, when the same experience of 
the old men remaining and the new ones leaving is repeated. 

The insurance departments of the various state govern- 
ments are causing to be enacted laws which compel assess- 
ment associations to collect an adequate premium. Then 
and then only will the masses cease to be mislead in think- 
ing they have protection upon which the assessments will 
never increase. 

When you are in competition with assessment insurance 
the better course to pursue is to evade all arguments as 
the subject is far too deep to be discussed with the average 
man who knows little of the underlying principals of a 
life insurance contract. Explain your contract in an 
enthusiastic manner as has been outlined under the various 
policies. When you have completed your illustration 
your prospect will have easily grasped the vast d^erence 
between an old line contract and an assessment certificate. 

A good comparison between the two plans would be to 
state : — ^With an old line contract it is the same as buying 
a home and paying for it. You know what you have to 
pay and when you have finished your payments no one 
can tell you to move. With the assessment you are only 
renting your protection, in other words it is the same as 
renting a home. The landlord can raise your rent on 
you any time he wishes and if you don't want to pay it 
you must move and if all the other houses in town are full 
you are left out in the cold or at the mercy of friends. . 
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One among many striking examples was related by an 
old line policy-holder. He and his neighbor, who carried 
an assessment certificate, were attending a forced sale of 
a piece of pn^rty. The old line policy-holder bought the 
property for one half its value and was enabled to do so 
through the loan value of his policy. Had he not had this 
policy he would not have saved that amount of money and 
as a consequence would have been in the same circum- 
stances as his neighbor who carried the assessment certif- 
icate. They all say they wish they had taken an old 
line policy. They could have paid for it just as easily 
and now would have something to represent their money. 

Expectation of life — ^Most all life insurance companies 
include within their rate books a table showing the ex- 
pectation of life of an individual at a given age. The 
expectation of life has nothmg to do with figuring the 
mortality charge or the reserve as some have thought. 
You may often interest a prospect in this table as they are 
pleased to have you tell them how long the average man 
at their age will live. The table is compiled by calculating 
the number of persons living at a given age out of 100,000 
who were living at age ten, and then adding the nimiber of 
years each one of these will yet live and divide the sum 
by the niunber living. For example: at age forty there 
are 78,106 persons living — ^They calculate the number of 
years each person will yet live, then add the results to- 
gether and divide by 78,106, the quotient will be the 
average nimiber of years a person aged forty will live. 

Actuary — ^An actuary is a .mathematician who is thor- 
ou^y proficient in all the principles upon which a life 
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insurance policy is based, which not only includes the 
mortality experience but the financial management as 
well. No life insurance company can hope to exist except 
with the aid or coimcil of an actuary. In the past it has 
been very largely the custom among fraternal insurance 
associations for the delegates to disregard this expert 
advice and instead base the assessments upon what they 
judged to be sufficient to meet the death rate. Basing 
their judgment very largely upon one years experience. 
This method is now fast becoming a thing of the past and 
the delegates are learning that only an expert can fix a 
proper rate. 

Assets — ^Tlie assets of a life insurance company represent 
everything of money value owned or held in the name of 
the company. 

Liabilities — ^The liabilities of a life insurance company 
represent all that it owes in common and all that it virtu- 
ally holds in trust for its policy-holders — such as the reserve 
and dividends apportioned to policy-holders, but not 
distributed. 

Surplus — The surplus of a life insurance company rep- 
resents everything of money value included in the assets 
minus the total amount of liabilities. This item is watched 
very closely by the insurance departments of various 
state governments and is considered the barometer by 
which insolvency may be forecasted. It is necessary 
that a life insurance company carry a good percentage of 
surplus at all times that they may be able to meet contin- 
gencies. However it has rarely occured that a sufficient 
number of contingencies arose during a single year to 
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reduce the surplus. The surplus is created by the company 
eaiBiug a higher rate of interest than that allowed on the 
reserve — ^f or example if they operate upon a three and one 
half per cent basis and earn five per c^nt interest on their 
money one and one half per cent goes to the surplus. Sur- 
plus is also created by the company having a lower death 
rate than ascribed in^the mortality table. For example 
we will say the average expected death rate at ail ages was 
nine per one thousand insured^ while only ei^t died^ this 
would increase the surplus by one dollar for each person. 

There are other ways the company may increase their 
surplus. There are also many ways by which it may be 
depreciated— the more common of which is high expense 
of management. This item is being watched very close- 
ly by the msurance departments of the various states. 
A company would necessarily use all their surplus and 
captal stock before they would be legally insolvent, how- 
ever the state government would take them in hand long 
before this period should arrive. 

Extended Insurance — ^You are no doubt familiar with 
extended insurance as it is now one of the conditions of 
most all life insurance companies contracts. If a policy 
is discontinued, for example — at the end of the tenth 
year and the cash surrender amounts to $200, if the in- 
sured does not wish the cash the company will continue 
the policy in force so long as $200 will pay the cost of 
protection. If the policy-holder allows the contract to 
rim in this manner for a time and then decides to surrender 
it for cash the company will allow him that portion of the 
$200 which has not been used in payment of cost of 
protection. 
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Policy— A man who contemplateB having erected a 
building, consults and emi^oys a contractor who furnishes 
a signed contract to erect the building according to speci- 
fications for a certain sum of money and gives a bond as 
a guarantee that the contract will be fulfilled. A life 
insurance policy is exactly the same form of contract ex- 
cept that the contractor is the company and the bond b 
the government of the state in which you live. The state 
having required a depofflt of securities before they per- 
mitted the company to issue contracts. If a company 
fails to conqdy with the conditions of their contract the 
insured may place the matter before the state insurance 
department who will see that all conditions are fulfilled. 

Incontestable — ^When a policy states that it is incon- 
testable alter one year — ^the company can in no way come 
before court and be relieved from complying with any 
condition of the policy. Most contracts are incontes- 
table alter one year except for misstatement of age. The 
companies reserve the first year to protect themselves 
against those who would obtain contracts through mis- 
representation or fraud. All old line companies r^ret 
when it becomes necessary to contest a claim and by ob- 
servation and inquiry you will learn that when they do 
contest one they have every reason to believe the contract 
was obtained through some gross misrepresentation or 
fraud. 

Annuities — ^It may be truthfully said that an annuity 
is the opposite of life insurance. The general plan of an 
amiuity is that for a specified sum of money paid either in 
one lump siun or in payments, a life insurance company 
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will pay a set income to the annuitant as long as he lives. 
The most popular plan of annuity is where the annuitant 
pays in one limip sum to the company, for example $2,000 
and receives $200 per year the remainder of his life. If 
he should die after receiving but one payment of $200 all 
future payments are forfeited to the company. K he 
lives for twenty years or more he has gained a greater in- 
come than from any other profitable source. As stated 
it is the opposite of life insurance. In life insurance the 
largest gain is made py dying soon. On an annuity the 
largest gain is made by living long. The annuity is more 
eaaly sold to the unmarried man who has passed middle 
age. They know not how much incapacitated they may 
become in older years and not being able to look after their 
affairs and with no one on whom they could depend to 
care for them, the best solution is to buy an anntiity, 
whereby they are assured of a sure income as long as 
they live. 

In arriving at the rates to be charged for an annuity 
the mortality t9.ble is just as essential as in life insurance. 
The companies must take into consideraticm both the 
nimiber Uable to die before and after an average period. 
If all annuitants should live the exact average period, 
each would receive a return of all their money invested 
plus the rate of interest upon which the company is based, 
minus a small cost for loading. 

Assignment— Any person holding a life insurance pol- 
icy may assign it to any other person for value received. 
An assignment is nothing more than a mortgage whereby 
all rights and benefits are transferred from the insured to 
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a second party. For example we will say that Sam Brown 
has a $5,000 policy — ^He borrows from John Smith $3,000 
and as security for the loan assigns all rights and all bene- 
fits to be accrued mider his policy to John Smith. There- 
after John Smith has full control of the i)olicy and Sam 
Brown can enter into no transaction with his policy except 
through the consent of John Smith. life insurance 
companies usually furnish a form to be completed in 
connection with such transactions and a copy of same is 
held at their Home Office and a memorandimi is made on 
all their records in connection with the policy, that they 
may not overlook the necessity of John Smith's signature 
in connection with all future transactions. 

Single Premiums — ^Most all companies issue contracts 
on the single premium plan. There is no essential differ- 
ence between those and a twenty payment life except 
that they are paid up by one payment and the twenty 
payment policy is paid up by twenty payments. 

Return Premium Policy — Some companies issue a 
contract whereby they agree to return all premiums in 
addition to the face of the policy in event of death. The 
company merely calculates the additional cost of the 
protection or in other words each time a premium is 
paid they add an equal amoimt to the policy, the cost of 
which is included in the premiums paid by the insured. 

Surrender Value — ^The surrender value is many times 
confused with the cash surrender value. The surrender 
value may be the cash surrender, paid lip, extended in- 
surance or anniiity value of a poUcy. 

Surrender Cha^e — ^A life insurance company is at a 
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GQDsiderable expense in starting a policy, therefore if a 
policy is surrendered \nthin the first five years after its 
date the company does not allow the full reserve on the 
policy 88 a siurender value. The difference between the 
reserve and the surrender value is termed the surrender 
charge. 

By the way of further explanation it might be said the 
loading charge included in a premium may be only two 
dollars while the agent's commissions alone may be ten 
dollars. If the insured should discontinue the policy 
after three premiums the company has only received 
three times two dollars or dx dollars, toward defraying 
the cost of starting the policy. It would therefore be an 
injustice to allow this man his full reserve and charge the 
loss to the persistent policy-holders. 

The Natural Premium — ^If a company insured a thou- 
sand persons for $1,000 each for one year only and had no 
expense, they would collect at the beginning of the year 
an amount, which, accumulating at the rate of interest 
upon which the company is based, would at the end of the 
year pay the actual loss. For example we will say that 
they were insured at an age when eight would die, they 
would have $8,000 in claims to pay. If you will find the 
present value of $8,000 due one year hence (3%, 33^% 
or 4%) and divide the amount by 1,000 you will have the 
premium which should have been charged each persoi> 
which is known as the natural permium. 

Level Premiums — The level premium is that in use by 
all old line companies and is so scientifically computed a^ 
to include a sufficient amount of extra premium a> the 
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(known as reserve) which acciimulatmg at 
interest will keep the rate at a fixed amount throughout 
the life of the policy. 

Flier — In the past a great many new companies for 
specific reasons issued policies upon which the premium 
for the first year slightly exceeded the mortality experience 
on newly selected risks. These contracts were Imown as 
"Fliers*' and some business men yet inquire if there are 
any on the market. 

Non-Forf citable — ^Most all old line policies are non- 
forfeitable after the first year's premimn is paid. What is 
generally understood by the term is that the insured will 
get value received for every dollar that he has invested. 
Lapse — ^The term lapse is more of tai misused than most 
any other insurance term. All terminations are usually 
called lapses while in reality only those policies which 
terminate before the end of the term for which they are 
wntten, upon which there is no surrender value are lapses. 
Insuxable Interest — In soliciting insurance great care 
should be exercised in noting the interest the beneficiary 
named assumes toward the insured. The better way to 
satisfy your judgement that the beneficiary has an insur- 
able mterest is to stop and think for a few moments if 
d Tk w ^ ^^ ^^^ dependent upon the insured or if the 
tS" ? ^^^ ^^^«^ed wiU directly cause an expenditure on 
his iSf ^i ^^^ beneficiary. For example a husband to 
ofthT^^r^ ^^^®*^^®^^^^^*- The msurable interest 
able int^^ scarcely be overesthnated while the msur- 
doUaw!^'^ *^® husband seldom exceeds a few thousand 
Wiien you are thinking be very cautious that 
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the insurance is not taken for speculative purposes. This 
is most easily determined when the beneficiary pays the 
premiimis and is the more instrumental in causing the 
contract to be issued. 

-A participating policy is one upon 



which the insured receives dividends. Dividends are 
paid largely from a fimd created by an excessive charge 
for loading. This f imd may be increased by a saving in 
mortality or a rate of interest being earned by the company 
in excess of the amount upon which it bases its reserves. 

Non-Participating — ^A non-participating policy is one 
upon which there are no dividends ps^d. Any saving 
affected by the company in the way of loading, mortality 
or interest belongs to the company. Likewise any loss 
in either of these items must be borne by the company. 

Mutual Company — ^The term mutual as applied to 
old line companies refers to the fact that each policy- 
holder is in reality a stockholder of the company. If he 
wishes he may have a voice in the management of the 
company and under all conditions all earnings of the 
company are distributed among the policy-holders. 
Mutual companies have no capital stock. 

Stock-Companies — ^A stock company is organized on 
practically the same principle as a bank, having stock- 
holders and a capital stock. Most states regulate the 
amount of earnings the stock-holders shall receive. If 
the companies earnings are in excess of the amount 
allowed the stockholders by law, the surplus remains to 
increase the surplus of the company. 

Fxateroal Congress Mortally Table — ^A number of the 
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older fraternal orders have observed thdr death rate and 
from the figures thus obtained have formulated what is 
known as the fraternal congress mortality table. It 
differs somewhat from the American experience table in 
that the mortality for the yoimger ages is much less and 
for the older ages considerably more. This table is being 
very largely adopted by the fraternal companies in recent 
years. 
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THE OPTIMIST, ET. AL- 

Since the b^iimmg of history it has been the nature 
of man to condemn his fellow mortals and lay at their 
threshold the blame for his, the worst position on earth. 
These are the thoughts that fly through his mind at times 
when he is brought face to face with difficulties which have 
chanced to mar the pleasant course upon which he has 
been drifting with no thought of to-morrow or no grati- 
tude for to-day. In other words it is so natural for most 
men to consider too lightly the burdens they place upon 
others, and too harshly those that others place upon them. 

How much nearer heaven could we hope than to live in 
a land where all people at all times looked i4)on the bright 
side of life? How much more pleasant your life would be 
if you would learn to always look upon the bright side. 
Just remember if you please that the choicest roses are 
those that are most securely guarded by thorns. Keep 
your eye on the rose. Go after it and you will get it 
if you are able to stand the prick of a few thorns. If 
you keep your eye on the thorns and their magnified 
terror you will never be able to enjoy the rose. Now 
reallywouldthislifebeworthlivingif it were notfor afew 
thorns? If everything came to you at your wish, life would 
soon be one long monotonous, mechanical existence. Did 
you ever observe how much you can appreciate a few days 
rest after a few weeks earnest toil? You may look back 
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to periods in your life when obstadesy seemingly unsur- 
mountable, came in your path. They have long since 
vanished as a cloud, leaving nothing but sunshine. Can 
you not recall how much more you appreciated the sun- 
shine? Yes, just remember that it is the clouds that cause 
you to appreciate the sunshine. If it is the clouds that 
cause us to appreciate the sunshine, should we not then 
love the clouds? So it is, that we should embrace all 
obstacles with pleasure, wrestle with them and push them 
aside as though they were but toys. 

You may be one of those who have fallen into the rut 
of dissatisfaction, always dissatisfied, always thinkisg 
your lot a hard one. If jrou are, wake up and look about 
you. Tliink of the thousands who are constantly en- 
deavoring to make life pleasant for you and then think 
how little you do to repay them for thdr efforts. Think 
of how ungrateful you are. 

In the morning you arise and find that a newspaper has 
been delivered at your door. A newspaper, a simple 
thing as you look upon it, yet did you ever stop to think 
of the thousands of men who have ^ven their lives in 
perfecting the modem printing press for your benefit? 
Have you ever thought of the thousands of lives that have 
been sacrificed in perfecting the instruments that bring 
the news of the world to your feet? Has it ever occurred 
to you that it took the combined efforts of thousands and 
thousands of men in securing this news for you? Think 
of the men who are lurking throu^ dark alleys, places of 
danger, on battlefields at all hours of the day and night 
straining every nerve that they may place at your feet 
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the news of your kingdonu You axe far more than a king 
for the whole world is working for you. 

While you pick up your paper your breakfast is pre- 
pared for you. Breakfast, a simple thing of which you 
think nothing. It has never entered your mind the thou- 
sands and thousands of men that exerted their utmost 
efforts in preparing that breakfast. Think of the coffee 
alone that was gathered beneath the tropical sim, carried 
on m^i's shoulders for miles, placed on a train, and then on 
a steamship. Think of those men who shoveled the coal 
into the boilers of that steamship that she may make the 
greatest possible speed in bringing you coffee. It is landed 
and taken to a place, where they have perfected by years 
of toil and worry, a machine that adds the richest possible 
flavor, for fear you may not be satisfied otherwise. Finally 
it is brought to your house ground, and with a touch of 
fire and water is ready for his majesty. Think of the 
other things sitting on your table and how many thousands 
of men not only of the present but the past that have 
given their best efforts toward pleasing you. 

You may step out of your house on the sidewalk, get 
on a street car, light a cigar, use the telephone. You may 
go where you like but you cannot take a step without 
having thrust upon you for your benefit and use, the 
products of not only millions of hands of the present but 
tens of millions of the past. Wake up, look around you 
and appreciate what the world is doing for you. If you 
see a man who seems to be possessed with more than you, 
just stop for one moment and reflect and you will see 
that this very man is giving his life blood and braui for 
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your benefit. He is playing a small part along with the 
millions that are contributing to your welfare. You are 
the one great center around which the world revolves. 
Have you, or are you doing anything for the benefit of 
humanity to show yoinr gratitude? 

Think of the thousands of poor souls in all walks of 
life that work from early mom till late at night. Think 
of the thousands that work all night long. Thousands 
there are who wield the pick and shovel, the hammer and 
the tongs and yet they dare not utter a word of protest. 
You! You arise at will and go at will. You stroll down 
the street at lesiure and call on a friend, talk for a few 
minutes and ask him to sign his name. You then ask 
him for money. He obeys you. What have you done 
that looks like work, and yet some life insurance salesmen 
say they have a hard lot. Look at the bright side and 
keep on looking and soon even the sun will continue to 
shine for your benefit. 

Thmk of the opportunities for a man who lived but a 
few generations ago. Abraham Lincoln — ^Bom in a log 
cabin in the wilderness of Kentucky. As he came forth 
from that log cabin what wonderful opportunities must 
have come before his eyes. Nothing but the ax and the 
tree. Yet by that ever persevering, never shirking, 
ever lasting ingenuity he created opportimities which 
have engraved his name where no mortal shall ever erase 
it. Look at the millions of opportimities that have been 
created since the day that he first saw light. We have 
raihoads for presidents, telegraph, telephones and thou- 
sands of others yet to be named. Greatest among all is 
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the greatest institution on earth to-day, the American 
old line insurance companies, who are holding out at all 
times a helping hand for those that help themselves. 
Are you one of those whom opportunity gazes upon with 
{uty lest you sleep forever, or are you a man who is 
awakened by the first knock and embraces her with an 
emphads that spells success? 
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BACKBONE 

The greatest force known to life insurance salesmanship 
is that which operates to reduce your "nerve " or detemu- 
nation. You may have ten good prospects all of which 
you are sure will be easy to land. They have promised 
you on a certain date. You have not only promised your 
manager on the strength of them but you have planned 
in your mind just where you are going to spend the com- 
missions. You go out and call upon the one that looks the 
most favorable and you fail to land him. It takes just 
a little of your nerve. You now go to the next one and 
fail again. It takes just a little more of your nerve. You 
go on from one to the other, each time meeting with failure 
and each time losing more nerve. By the time you have 
reached your tenth one your nerve is completely exhausted. 
Men who allow their nerve to get away from them will 
never be able to inject nerve into others. When you faU 
down an a case get mad. When you fall down on the 
next one get more mad. When you fall down on the 
next get still more mad and by the time you have reached 
the fifth one your determination will have reached such 
a high stage that they cannot get away from you. You 
will not oiJy close the prospect but you will write every- 
body within reach. 

How different when you go down to the alleys to bowL 
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You pick up a ball and aim it at the center pin, but it rolls 
oflf in the gutter. Do you get discouraged? No, you 
pick up another ball. You take better aim. You put 
more force behind it and let go. If it rolls off in the gutter 
again, do you lose your nerve? No, you grit your teeth, 
say a few things and pick up another ball. You take 
greater aim. You put more force behind it and let it go. 
If she strikes the center pin a little to the left of the center 
and they all go down, don't you feel great? Why not 
let your nerve work the same way when you go after 
applications. Just take a little better aim and put more 
force behind it and you will hit her just a little to the left 
of the center and there will be ten fall anyway. 

The trouble with too many men they are not made of 
the right kind of stuff. They are weak kneed. They 
have no backbone. They are like a piece of green timber — 
they allow themselves to be warped and then cannot get 
back into shape again. Yes, some of them are like bad 
timber a little weight breaks their back and they are down. 

IVom what kind of material are you made? The kind 
that warps or breaks at the first sight of obstacles or the 
whalebone variety. The kind when bent the farthest 
produces the greatest power. Take a lesson from the 
whalebone. You can bend it as far as you like but look 
out for the rebound. The farther you bend it the harder 
it will come back. So it should be with you. The harder 
luck you have the more determination it should create 
within you. When you feel like you are blue just reverse 
your trolley, open your eyes, set your brain into action, 
keep it going. In a moment you will have created enough 
power to overcome and remove mountains. 
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Never admit you are "blue.** Never even think you 
are "blue." Never feel "blue" for you will not only be 
thinking it but admitting it to your own self i and whai 
you admit it, it only proves to yourself that you have not 
sufficient backbone. Borrow some from the newsboy 
on the Ftreet. He has plenty to spare. If you find that 
a backbone will not fit you, do not fool your family and 
friends any longer. Go back to the bush league where you 
belong. 
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CREVICES 

The trouUe with too many men in all branches of in- 
dustry is that they make mountains out of mole-hills. 
They go along from day to day enjoying prosperity and if 
a small obstacle happens to loom up in their pathway they 
are ready to sit down and look at it until it is magnified 
into enormous proportions. There was once a man travel- 
ing on a mountain trail which led aroimd a precipice. The 
pathway was but a few feet in width and on one side it 
was hundreds of feet stnght up and on the other it was a 
thousand feet straight aown. When he came to the most 
narrow point of the trail he discova'ed that a large boulder 
had rolled down so as to completely obstruct the passage. 
He was but two miles from his destination, yet if he should 
go back and take the roadway he would have to travel 
over fifty miles over a circuitous route. If he were to try 
and climb over the boulder it may topple and throw him 
to certain death. With but a moment's thought he began 
to generate within his mind a determination to remove the 
boulder. With a few deep breaths and with almost super- 
human effort he dislodged the boulder and threw it over 
the precipice. What would have been the result had he 
sat down and looked at it? It would have looked larger 
and more impossible the longer he would look. Finally 
should he decide to attempt the task, the amount of self 
confidence and determination that he might have gathered 
would not have been suffici^it to shake it. 
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How often in life men dther try to climb over an ob- 
stacle and get killed or go back and take the long road 
which may be so long that death overtakes them long 
before they reach their destination. Why sit and think 
of or look at an obstacle. Buckle on your armor and thrust 
it amde. The more you overcome the earner they seem. 

Never give up even though you strike a place in your 
journey where it seems one succession of obstacles. Hang 
on like a bull dog. When you feel yourself weakening 
ask yourself if you are going to admit to yourself that you 
are a quitter. Nobody but a coward b willing to admit 
that; and I guess you are no coward. 

A good lesson can be learned from the works of a very 
successful base ball manager who was signed to manage a 
certain team in the American League. The team was 
known as a second rater and the fans gave them poor 
support. The owner of the team had expended great sums 
of money for his players and was paying them a higher 
average salary than any other team in the league. Yet 
they could not get in the first division. When the new 
manager arrived he learned they were a bunch of quitters 
and began to inject nerve into those who had backbone and 
the others he retired to the bench. He declared he wanted 
men that would fight till the last ball was pitched over the 
plate. " Even though their pla3ring is not up to the aver- 
age if they will fight I'll win. '* He made fighters out of 
them and for three successive years won the pennant. 

The writer recalls with pleasure a game witnessed 
between this team and another contender. The 6ther 
team got two runs in the first inning and ibe score stood 
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two to nothing up to the last when the home team was at 
the bat and it was the last half of the ninth inning. It 
came to the point where there were two men on baseB, two 
outs and the next man at the bat was a new one. The 
first ball pitched to him was called a strike. The average 
old guard in this case would lose his nerve but the young 
fellow seemed to have his jaw set like a bull dog and when 
the next ball came across the plate he slammed it over 
right field fence and the team ran off the field with an- 
other important victory. The manager saw m this man 
fighting blood and before he went to the bat filled him with 
determination, with the result that his name is known to- 
day to millions of people. 

You may say that you are no baseball player, all the 
railroads have been built and there is no place where you 
may achieve fame. If you are not a quitter you are in a 
position now where opportunities are far greater than in 
baseball or when the locomotive was invented. If yov 
think not, you are dead and don't know it. 
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THE SHIRKER 

In whatever branch of work you may mention, it is the 
man who throws his heart into the work and responds to 
the every call of his superiors that advances to the top* 
most rank and file. He Foon not only wins the admiration 
of his employers but his associates as well. He is r^arded 
by his associates as their superior and all eyes are turned 
his way. 

There is another class of men who are always shirking 
their duties; always content with a meager existence; 
always looking upon a call from their superiors as it being 
only another scheme to get more work out of them. This 
class of men soon drift away to another position and there 
again in their new field they goon become the objects of 
adverse criticisms which means a step further down. 

There is no line of business where the shirker and the 
worker are so quickly and easily distinguished as in life 
insurance. There is on a staff of men, always present, 
ttutt one or two men who are admired by their company, 
their manager and their associates. They are always 
ready for a scrap and look upon a special ^ort call as a 
grand opportimity. They jump into their work with 
vigor and as usual land at the top, with the otner fellows 
standing by, saying "How does he do it?" If you will 
analyze his personality you will find that he has nothing 
in his favor except his love for work. If you will analyze 
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the personality of the shirker you will usually find every- 
thing in his favor except his love to shirk. 

One of the most truly manual labor occupations is 
loading railroad rails. You know it requires about twenty 
men, all pulling together, to load one of those massive 
bars of steel. If they all lift together it is an easy task 
If some shirk it becomes a drudgery. Many times you 
will hear the foreman call "Heave! Ho! Hee! At the 
word ''heave" they all get ready, at "ho" they take a 
firm grasp and a deep breath, at "hee" they all pull to- 
gether. Sometimes at the third call the rail never moves. 
This the foreman knows is due to someone shirking. 
Some poor fellows who have pulled more than their share 
are now forced to go through with the same work again. 

There is one nice thing about the life insurance, the 
shirker does no one harm but himself. No one must do 
their work over because of his failing to pull his pound. 
When the company or manager calls for a special — ^just 
try and find if you are not equal to pulling your share. 
If you do you will not do it often until your name will 
become associated with those who do things. 
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DETERMINATION 

« 

I CAN Vy — has never accomplished anything. 

I'll TBTy — ^has accomplished wonders. 

I WILL, — ^has wrought miracles. 
As far as you are concerned can't should be eliminated 
f p6m your vocabulary. Try, you may keep for the pujix)se 
of using when you don't care much. That is, if such a 
condition of mind ever occurs to you. I will, should be 
to you the foremost of all the English language and back 
of it should be placed your brain and muscle reinforced 
by your heart and soul. 

When you say you can't you are admitting to your own 
self that you are a failure. If you do not want to do a thing 
far better would you say, I will not. Use I will, when you 
believe you should do a certain thing and I will not, when 
you believe you should not do it. Educate your mind to say 
will, and mean it when you say it, and the world will soon 
grow to respect you. Back of I will is the strongest of 
all human possibilities — ^the will power of the brain. A 
strong will power and determination are almost synony- 
mous. If you will look back through history you will 
find that all the great things that have been accomplished 
have been done through the strong determination of some 
man. For a moment cast your mind over the lives of 
those men who have made possible our greatest auxili- 
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atles of commerce, such as the Atlantic cable, the steam- 
boat, electricity, the locomotive, telegraph, telephone, 
etc. In not one single instance will you find anything 
exc ep t years of seemingly useless struggle against obstacles, 
but back of that struggle you will discern a will made of 
iron. Again look to those who have been responsible for 
the map of the world, — among whom we will find C!olum- 
bus. Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, ' Grant, Sheridan 
and Patrick Henry with his "Give me liberty, or give me 
death. " Back of each of these names immortal you will 
find concealed the never flinching determination of the 
individual. 

Let us turn to the life of the one who doubled the area 
of the earth. Follow him through his early life, with no 
capital except his unconquerable determination. He goes 
to the firsj^ royal court of Europe and there with all his 
arguments is imable to convince them of a land beyond the 
setting Sim. Was he discouraged? No, his determination 
was only increased by each successive failure imtil at 
last when he called at the court of Queen Isabella for the 
second time his determination had grown so strong that 
she was induced to sell her jewels that he may buy ships 
for what seemed to the world a fools' errand. Nor was 
this the end of his diflSculties. What man would be fool- 
ish enough to throw away his life by sailing to the land of 
the setting sun where the waters were boiling hot? Only 
convicts of the most desperate kind who were thus allowed 
to purchase their freedom. No one knows but Christopher 
Columbus the amount of determination that was neces- 
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sary in preventing these men from facing the ships abool 
and sailing to a haven of safety. 

His will power conquered. His name is on the tonguo 
of every school child and nations clamor for his ashes, 
which is all that remains of what once was mortal. 

Another shmmg example among those mentioned is old 
Phil Sheridan who knew no such word as defeat. Twenty 
miles from his army when he heard the booming of cannons, 
knowing his army was in conflict he jumped astride that 
famous black charger with no other thou^t than victory. 
How many generals on meeting their army running in 
defeat with their arms behind would do other than accept 
the situation as it appeared. Not so with Phil Sheridan. 
His determination never to have a defeat credited to his 
name shone forth when he drew his sword from its sheath 
and shouted.^— "Turn boys, tiun, we aje going back." 
They followed the man whom they trusted and won a 
decisive victory. 

We have touched upon men of history. Now let us turn 
to men of to-day. Men who by their everlasting determi* 
nation have rose to the front rank of the business world. 
Down in the woods of South-western Pennsylvania was 
bom a man who grew but small in stature, whose lot in 
youth was driving a four horse mule team, hauling logs 
to the nearby lumber camp. At the age of fifteen we find 
him promoted to the position of hauling lumber to town 
which was the first opportunity that he had to see a loco- 
motive or a glimpse of the busy world. Each day as he 
drove to town he was compelled to pass a certain baoL 
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The sight of men wearing starched shirts and fine clothes 
with nothing to do except count money excited within 
this youth a d^ire for a place in life higher than the com- 
mon woodsman, which had been his lot. Passing this 
bank day after day and month after month. At last we 
find him at the age of nineteen wearing high boots, a straw 
hat that came down over his shoulders with a ''black 
snake" whip in his hand, walking into this bank and up to 
the president asking for a ''job." The president with a 
subdued laugh says : '' Young man, what could you do in 
a bank? " The answer frankly came — " You didn't always 
work in a bank did you? " Turning on his heel he started 
for the door. The bank president (being interested by 
his reply) beckoned him to come back. After a long talk 
he learned that the young man had never seen the inside 
of a school room and his education consisted of what he 
might be able to gather from such books as are common 
to a lumber camp^ The banker becoming more interested 
finally arranged that he should spend the wintar with him 
doing chores about the house and attending night school. 
The boy worked hard and on the advent of spring he was 
able to read, write and figure in an excellent manner. 
A man representing one of the then coming life insurance 
companies was inquiring of the banker for a good man to 
represent them in that locality. The young man's deter- 
mination was explained and the insiu'ance man was will- 
ing to take the chance. When he was introduced to the 
lad his anticipations were blasted and very little confidence 
was held for his ability because of the extremely poor 
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personality, being only twenty years of age, five feet six 
inches tall and weighing one hundred and fifteen pounds. 
So little did he believe in his ''catch'' that the extent of 
his instructions were handing him a rate book, a few appli- 
cations and pamphlets. The young man was determined 
to make good in this, his first venture. He started to work 
and canvassed almost the entire town. He worked day 
and night and at the end of six long weeks not one penny 
of business had he written and not one penny had he re- 
ceived to remunerate him for his unremitting toil. At 
the beginning of the seventh week, as he was canvassing 
a business man a book agent chanced to drop in, not notio- 
ing that the business man was engaged he proceeded to 
discuss the merits of his book. ^Wlien he talked as long 
as he believed necessary an application was produced and 
the signature secured. This was enough for our youth. 
He had learned the art of getting the signature. Before 
he left that place he had the signature to a $5,000 appli- 
cation. The business began to roll in. In a few da3rs the 
manager came down to get his signature to an agency con- 
tract which he had thought only a waste of time on the 
first meeting. 

This young man to-day holds a position in the front 
ranks of the life ins\u*ance world. His determination to 
win or die attempting it, is the secret of his success. 
Would you keep on trying after six long weeks work with- 
out an application? Or are you the Idnd who allows his 
stamina to be curbed by the first few successions of di£S- 
culties. 
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There are two kinds of work which are highly profitable 
or remunerative. The first is that wherein there is hazard 
and a man is paid for risking his life. The second is that 
which is beset by oft appearing obstacles which operate 
to ''weed out" those with weak determination. Any old 
''dub" can make good in the former but it takes a MAN 
in the latter. — ^Are you a man or a dub? 
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ENTHUSIASM 

A man to be successful in any line of work must be en- 
thusiastic. Talk to a successful man and you will learn 
that he is very enthusiastic regarding his position. You 
love to hear him talk and it is a pleasure to patronize him. 
A man in the life insurance business has two great forces 
which will kindle enthusiams in his veins if be is at aD 
susceptible. The first is the great good of the business 
and the second is self pride in surpassing his associates. 
How foolish some men are when they try to avoid being 
enthused. Instead they should seek each and every 
opportunity to gather all possible, leaving every portion 
of their mind free to grasp all that comes within the reach 
of the eye or ear. You diould read good books and good 
articles. Go to hear good lectures or talks. You will 
find that in each of these some man has no doubt expended 
years of thought and observation which he gives to you 
in a few moments. If you were to have placed before you 
a list of all the successful men in the world you would be 
imable to point to one who had not been enthusiastic about 
and believed in the particular line of business that was 
responsible for his success. 

Let us glance at one of our new giant locomotives, 
which has just been pulled from the factory. Constructed 
as she is in the greatest of perfection by all the methods 
known to skilled workmanship. We gaze at and admire 
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her as she stands there m all her beauty. Yet we realize 
with all her perfection of mechanism she is dead and it 
would require many horses to move her from her position. 
A fireman comes along and touches a match to the kind- 
lings under her boilers. Gradually the fire bums stronger 
and stronger. We soon hear the hissing of escaping 
steam. More and more she becomes infused with that 
mighty power imtil the very ground trembles beneath her. 
The engineer strolls along and taking his seat, leisurely 
lays his hands upon the throttle and at the mere touch 
of his hand she walks off, pulling thousands of tons. Thus 
by the introduction of steam this giant monster of beauty 
is converted from a dead load into the greatest beast of 
burden conceivable by human genius. 

Hundreds of giant monsters of beauty, constructed as 
they are in all the perfection known to superhuman skiU, 
are holdmg positions as salesmen of life insurance. Would 
that there were some force known by which the kindlings 
beneath their boilers may be lighted, that that latent 
power may be thrown into action. A shame it is that the 
master workman has placed on earth such an object of 
perfection and beauty, only to wither and fly away leaving 
no trace of what might have been wonderful deeds. 
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Tbe following diagnun is intended to portray the effect 
of entbuBiasm on the human mind: 




There are three visionary lines from Trhich our success 
is measured. The first is that which we all want but are 
not always willing to pay the price — Success. — ^The secood 
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is that from which we shrink if there is one atom of man- 
hood within us — ^Failure, — ^The third would be acceptable 
to many but is within the reach of none — Common Level. — 
We can at no moment of our existence remain stationery. 
We are either stepping upward or downward, for that 
reason we are at all times, either above or below the line 
of the conmion level. 

There is no line of business where this diagram may so 
clearly portray himian nature as in life insurance. Let 
us take steps No. !• You allow yourself to become en- 
thused in your work (a to b) and you will write business. 
K you write business (b to c) you will become more en- 
thused (c to d). When you become more enthused in your 
work you wiU write still more busmess (d to e) and when 
you write still more business you will gather yet more en- 
thusiasm (e to f).' Thus you will keep climbing. The 
more business you write the more enthusiasm. The more 
enthusiasm you get the more business you will write, until 
at last you become so much enthused and you are writing 
so much business that you take the last step (k to 1). 
It is then that your company will look upon you as a 
success and with that invisible hand reach 4own, and raise 
you to a safe landing on a higher level. When you reach 
this higher level you will have become so infused, so charged 
with this wonderful force that you will be able to transmit 
it to those with whom you come in contact. Beware that 
the storage battery does not nm low, keep adding more and 
more from day to day lest you again require the assistance 
of some supply other than that generated by your own 
dynamo, — ^your will. 
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Your attention may now be directed to steps No. 2. 
These are the steps that are far the easier to travel. You 
can let yourself go and fall dovm stairs but you must do 
a lot of hard climbing to go up. However, if you fall down, 
once you have reached the bottom you will be well bruised 
and battered, so much so that you may never again gain 
suflScient strength to ascend to your once coveted sphere. 
If you walk up instead of falling down, when you reach the 
top you will have no bruises, but on the other hand you 
can look over the world baieath you with that keen sense 
of pleasure and happiness at the same time knowing you 
have only increased your strength by your efforts. 

The man in steps No. 2 sits thinking and in thinking he 
can only see the hard work, the discouragements, the 
humiliating work in which he is engaged, the driving 
methods of the company for which he is working. He 
probably meets a fellow worker and attempts to poison 
his mind with these same thoughts. Those traveling the 
downward course are never content in going alone, they 
want to drag some innocent man along. They do not 
consider the innocent children at home, whose future 
depends upon this mind they seek to poison. Far better 
it would be if he shoidd steal his purse instead of his life 
blood. This is the lowest act to which a man can fall. 
He is not only blasting the future of a man but is taking the 
very bread from the mouths of his children. To those 
whose mind may chance to be i»f ested with these thoughts 
of failure — ^let us say: — If you must drown, for the sake of 
your soul drown alone, do not try and pull some innocent 
person along. 
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Certainly a man with thoughts such as described loses 
his enthusiasm (a to b); when he loses enthusiasm he 
writes less business (b to c), when he writes less business 
he loses still more enthusiasm (c to d), and thus he travels 
down and down until he reaches the edge of the step 
marked (i). When he reaches this point his vitality is 
almost extinct. He is ready to fall to the bottom with the 
first breath of an obstacle. His condition could best be 
exemplified by the picture of a fine looking game cock, 
leaning agamst the back yard fence with his legs crossed 
and head hanging down. Below the picture was written 
** What's the use? Yesterday an egg, tomorrow a feather 
duster. " 

This is the stage where the company endeavors to place 
him on his feet. The manager calls him into his private 
office and gives him a heart to heart talk, tries to inject 
into him a motive which will start him on the upward 
course. He leaves the manager's office mad, not at him- 
self but at the manager and the company. He has not a 
sufficient amoimt of brains remaining to realize that they 
are trying to help him make a success, that they want 
successes, — not failures. With these adverse thoughts in 
his mind he gropes about in the darkness, and alas, bef or e 
he realizes it he has fallen over the last step (i to j). He 
is now looked upon by his company and his friends as a 
failure. They look upon him with pity, thinking of what 
he might have been had he taken advantage of the op- 
portimities that were showered upon him. 

The next* class of men to which you may direct your 
attention are those of steps No. 3. We here find a man who 
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in the b^^mung follows the example of those in steps 

No. 1, bemg enthused (a to b), getting business (b to c), 

etc. We see him climbing rapidly upward and steadily 

gainmg the admiration of his associates, his manager and 

the company. When he reaches step " j '' he is confronted 

with a few obstacles, larger than those to which he has been 

accustomed. For a while he wrestles with them, but alas, 

he stops to think and as he is thinking his thoughts chance 

to wander m the wrong channel. He looks downward 

upon his .Oast record and admires it. He remembers 

what 7fzi& k)ld him of how he could advance to higher 

levels. Ee says m his mind, "Look at the brilliant work 

I have achieved. Long ago I should have been rewarded 

formyefiforts. There is nothing to it. It takes more than 

a record of honest achievements to advance you to a higher 

plane. " Just the moment he begins to harbor such thoughts 

as these, just that soon he begins to lose enthusiasm (k to 1). 

When he loses enthusiasm he is less successful in getting 

business (1 to m). He is now traveling on the line of 

lea^ repistance, losing more enthusiasm, writing less 

business, losing still more enthusiasm, writing still less 

business. Faster and faster he falls until he is in the same 

position as the man in steps No. 2. He has blotted out 

his past record of brilliant achievements by his present 

position. 

Let us look at this man as he was wavering on the line 
(j to k) . Little did he think that at that very moment the 
officers of his company being attracted by his record, were ^ 

arranging to place him in a higher position. That line - 

marked ''Success" is invisible. You cannot teU what 1 
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moment you are within a hairbreadth of reaching it. One 
more week, one more day, or even one more hour of earnest 
effort may place you above it. Keep yom* eyes fixed on 
the zenith and keep climbing. Do not hesitate to look 
upon your past record of brilliant achievements, let others, 
who have more power, do that for you and some fine day 
before you realize it you will have passed that much sought 
line called success. 

Those who are classed in steps No. 3 are much the same 
as the man who was shipwrecked at sea at night. He 
knew not how far from land. On striking the water he 
began to swim. He swam for what seemed to him hours 
and hours. At last these thoughts passed through his 
mind. "What is the use of me killing myself swimming 
when I will no doubt have to drown after all. I may be 
a himdred miles or more from land or safety. " After a 
few brief moments of thought he crossed his arms and 
drowned within fifty feet of shore. Little did he think 
that a few more strokes would have landed him in safety. 

If you will talk with those who have made a success in 
the life insurance world, you will find but very few who 
have not traveled the route as described in steps No. 4. 
Here at (a) we find a man confronted with seemingly 
unsurmoimtable difficulties. He becomes discouraged and 
loses enthusiasm (ato b). When he loses enthusiasm he 
writes less business (b to c), writing less business removes 
more enthusiasm (c to d) . On and on downward he travels 
until he reaches the point — "j'\ The company writes 
him letters. The manager calls him into his private office 
and points out his standing. He tells him he must get 
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busy or his services will no longer be required. like the 
man of steps No. 2 he gets jpsui, but instead of getting 
mad at his manager and his company, he gets mad at 
himself. He looks himself over and says — "Old fellow, 
what is the matter with you? You certainly have as 
much brains as those other fellows who are doing things. 
It is I who am to blame and I am going to show them I 
am the *king bee* of the *bunch?'" He rushes out of 
the office full of determination to conquer. He resolves 
not to go to bed until he has landed an application. He 
lands an application which gives him more enthusiasm and 
determination (k to 1). With more enthusiasm he writes 
more business (1 to m). With more business he gathers 
more enthusiasm (m to n). So on he keeps climbing day 
after day. Obstacles that appear in his pathway are 
brushed aside as chaflf from a threshing floor. They all 
b^in to sit up and take notice. His company is aston- 
ished more and more. The time finally arrives when they 
can no longer restrain from reachmg out and lifting him 
above the goal upon which his eyes had been steadfastly 
fixed. 

Hi to-day or at any time in your career you feel yourself 
losing enthusiasm, think of this little diagram. Think of 
what is here painted for the man who loses it. Draw this 
diagram on paper and go over it, satisfying yoiu* conscience 
that your are stepping upward and not downward. To 
the right of the steps diagram you will see diagram No. 5 
which is intended to represent a mountain that ma^ bo 
ascended on a gradual incline from d to f». 7ne duriaee 
from a to b is steep and icy. From b to c we have a per- 
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pendicular precipice ten thousand feet high. If you had 
ascended this mountain to the point ^'a' \ and while look- 
ing far out around you, unmindful of your surroundings,, 
you chanced to slip on the ice and started sliding toward 
the point "b", knowing the terrible death you are ap- 
proaching, certainly you can imagine with what force you 
would bring forth all the possible power within you to 
check yoiu* onward course. You would tear oflf your very 
nails grasping at every object in sight that you may check 
your downward slide to sure destruction. You may picture 
in your mind the amoimt of enthusiasm you would be able 
to generate on that occasion. Why could you not generate 
at least one-half that amoimt when you feel yourself slid- 
ing down to sure failure. If you would but bring into action 
one-half of your latent energy you would be crowned with 
a name immortal. 

Above all things remember — ^There is no moment when 
you are neither advancing or retreating except when you 
are dead. To which of the three classes do you belong? 
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KNOWLEDGE AND ENTHUSIASM 

** Talent is something but tact is everything'* was first 
observed or deducted at least more than a century ago. 
Knowledge is something but enthusiasm is everything, is a 
creation of the twentietJi century, with which we must be 
thoroughly in accord if we wish to succeed in any vocation 
whatsoev^. Knowledge is power but if it is not rein- 
forced by enthusiasm it is powerlcjss. Knowledge tells 
you how to do a thing but enthusiasm does it. We wonder 
why it is that so small a percentage of the human race 
have not the capacity to contain both these powers in 
lalrge quantities simultauecnisly. 

Particularly in the business of life insurance, it has been 
often noted where men have made very successful advance- 
ments with but little knowledge of the business at their 
command, being driven forward by their having possessed 
a great amount of enthusiasm. However, you will note 
very few successes credited to men who have acquired an 
^nilimited amount of knowledge but lost their enthusiasm. 
In life insurance salesmanship "Talent is something but 
*act is everything " is combined into one word-knowledge, 
and no good can you ascribe to it except through the offices 
of the vehicle which carries it into action. It has been 
r^^ said — ^life insurance salesmen are bom not made, 
o a certain degree this may be true, but only in so far as 

s a fact that you can teach a man knowledge but not 
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enthu^dasm. You may take the finest specimen of a man 
and teach him all the life insurance and salesmanship at 
your command but if he hss not sufficient ambition to 
create or generate enthusiasm he remains a dead issue. 
You may start the fire of enthusiasm burning within him 
but without the addition of the fuel from his own brain 
it will soon die down. The more often it dies down the 
more difficult it is to rekindle and as a result he eventually 
is prepared for the jimk pile. 

We ofifer here a diagram which illustrates the career of 
a life insurance salesman as it is affected by these two 
all unportant factors. 
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Most all men when starting into the life insurance work 
are prompted to do so through their having been convinced 
that it is a business that will yield them ample returns for 
their efforts. Probably some representative of some com- 
pany has painted the many opportunities that lay in wait 
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for them at every turn. Some friends may have told 
them of some one they knew who had achieved greatness 
in that line. Whatev^ the source may have been we 
find them on their advent, full of the greatest of all forces — 
Enthusiasm. Knowledge, they have none. If they have 
any knowledge of the business at all it is of a useless 
character which they may have gathered through having 
read a few pamphlets, a book of instructions or a policy 
contract. What we term real knowledge can only be 
gained through experience. 

In the preceding diagram all men start at the letter "a'', 
their only asset being enthusiasm. With this one require- 
ment they start to advance at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
If they retain all their enthusiasm and steadily increase 
their knowledge, at the point *' b " they will b^in to assmne 
a course perpendicular toward the point " c ". The number 
of men who follow this route are very few. Most men lose 
their enthusiasm in about the same or greater quantities 
that they gain knowledge. If they gain knoig^ledge in 
exactly the same proportion that they lose aithusiasm 
they would travel to the point "d". If they lose their 
enthiisiasm plightly faster than they acquire knowledge 
they will travel on the line " e ". If they lose their enthu- 
siasm in twice the proportions that they acquire knowledge 
they travel on the line "f ". If, on their advent in the 
business, they possessed neither enthusiasm or knowledge 
their route would be on the line "g". 

Thousands of lines may be drawn to illustrate thousands 
of different proportions but the preceding ones will serve 
to illustrate the active principles of those two conditions 
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of the mind. It is only too true that the majority of our 
men depend to too great an extent upon their knowledge 
that they may have gained in the business, in making a 
success. The man for whom we are truly sorry is the one 
who imagines he knows all about the business and allows 
his enthusiasm to wane. Some fine morning he wiU awake 
in the jimk pile and will be wondering how it all happened. 
These are the men who always imagine they were abused — 
not realizing that tfiey abused their company and them- 
selves by their applied misapprehensions. 

Why not diagnose your own case and see where you 
stand. 
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ROLLING STONES 

You have heard the story of the horse that for awhUe 
peacefully grazed in a pasture that afforded all that any 
horse might desire in palatable green grass. After an 
hour or more of contentment he chanced to look over into 
a distant field which presented a beautiful green appear* 
ance far in advance of that in which he was munching his 
noon-day meal. After gazing for a moment he started for 
the fence but found it high and secure. He followed the 
fence for miles and miles in hopes of finding a place where 
he might get over. After a long time he came to an open 
gate that lead to a dusty highway. Pleased at his success 
thus far he proceeded down the dusty hot road in search of 
the green pasture. Again after miles of travel he located 
the goal of his wishes only to be confronted with another 
high and secure fence. He was now growing very tired, 
hungry and thirsty. His efforts were lackmg that vim and 
vigor with which they were filled on the start of the journey. 
After hours of slow weary wandering his spirits were 
brightened by the advent of an opening into the beautiful 
green field which proved to be thistiles. Too hungry, 
weak and tired to attempt a retracing of his steps he lay 
down awaiting the few hours to pass when he would no 
longer exist. 

As this story nms so nms the life of many men. You 
are to-day holding a position that affords you all that could 
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be desired for the present and opportunities at every hand 
for the future, yet it occurs to you as it does to all men that 
there are greener pastures elsewhere. They all look green 
from a distance but once you get there you will find them 
bristling with far more thorns than the field in which you 
are now grazing. You will have lost all your knowledge 
and experience gained here and in return you will receive 
far less chances of a successful existence. It is the wise 
man who uses field glasses before deciding on a change 
and it is a wiser man who will not change but waits for the 
inevitable rain that converts his present field into a green 
blanket. 

So many men will work in one position for a time until 
a few obstacles or disagreeable features present them* 
selves and then are oflf to another. Not long are they 
there until they are oflf for another. Each time they move 
they lose their past experience as well as the prestige 
gained by long service. Time rolls on and on and before they 
realize it they are forty-five or fifty years of age. Now 
instead of employment seeking them they are seeking em- 
ployment. They begin to realize that young, energetic 
ambitious men are preferred everywhere to old incapaci- 
tated men who have proven themselves imsuccessful by 
their career. Day in and day out they travel on, each 
year finding their field growing more thickly bristled with 
thorns. 

A few years ago the writer chanced to be in a bustling 
Western town of about one hundred thousand people. 
One early morning while walking by the City Hall a gang 
of about one hundred men were starting oflf to work. Some 
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had shovels, some picks, some brooms and brushes. It 
was noticed that all these men walked with bent over 
form and misteady step, indicative of advanced years. 
They represented the city street cleaning gang. For the 
satisfaction of a curious thought a conversation was held 
with the street commissioner who directs this work. To 
the question, — "Why are all these men of advanced years?' ' 
The following answer came : — "There are two reasons — one 
is that the street cleaning in a city of this size where your 
friends see you, is not sought after by men who can gain 
more remunerative and desirable employment elsewhere. 
The other reason is that these old men can not get employ- 
ment elsewhere and the city furnishes them a means to 
make their bread and butter. '* It is a sad thought to think 
of an old man being forced to such employment to gain a 
livelihood, when he is not nearly so able to perform hard 
work as in yoimger days. Yet if you were to trace the 
lifetory of each of these men's lives you would find there 
was no one at fault except themselves. Not one of them 
but had opportunity after opportunity thrust upon them 
-only to be discarded and pushed aside to satisfy some tem- 
ipcHsarywhim. 

* YOU may end your days on a street gang. You may say 
— "oh no, I will not, " but if back of that declaration there 
is no detamination or foresight it will not affect your des- 
tiny. The "poor house" is full of men who have made 
.audi declarations* 

Do you remember when you were a littie boy eight or 
i/en. years old, how you thought what you were going to do 
when you became a man? Do you remember as you were 
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leaving your "teens'* how you wished and watched for 
an opportunity to hold some position where you might 
advance yourself beyond the boy with whom you used 
to play at school? What you were looking for was success. 
Success, what is success? When you reach that position 
where your mother, your father and brother; your wife 
your sister and your children feel proud of you. When you 

have reached that position where you are looked upon with 

pride by your old acquaintances; when you go back to 

the old town or neighborhood they are aU disappomted if 

they don't get to shake hands with you. Then you are a 

success. Is it not worth the effort? 

You are to-day in a position where success may be gained 

quicker, not easier, than in any vocation to which you 

might turn. Are you going to embrace the opportimity 

and hang on with buU-dog tenacity or are you going to 

be baffled by the first obstacle and hunt green pastures. 

When you are alone go look in the mirror. You will see 

therein reflected the image of what should be a man. Have 

a heart to heart talk with yourself. You will find it more 

diflScult to look yourself in the eye and council yourself 

than it is to meet the "biggesf" man in town. Talk over 

with yourself, your weak points and how you may overcome 

them. K you need advice talk to yourself. There is no 

other, man who is as much interested in your future as 

your own self. You may go to a great man of the world 

for advice. He freely gives it to you. He does not weigh 

your case in a balance to find what is wanting. He does 

not realize that your future hangs in the throes 6{ his 

words. You are the man who is capable of working out 
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your own enstence by your own brain and will power, 
just as easily as the man whom you would council has 
worked out his. If you feel yourself giving way under the 
strain of difficulties^ look yourself in the eye, strike your- 
self on the chest, say — ^^See here old man, are you going 
to be a success or afaiiwreV^ With a look of grim de- 
termination upon your face, say — "No, IvnU he damned 
iflfaH.** Turn on your heel and with rigid musclessaU 
out of the door and conquer the first obstacle that confronts 
you. Prove to yourself you are a real man and the world 
will then brieve you. 

Sincerely yours. 
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